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“Standard” Water Colors. . For the Spring Term. 


The cut represents our latest offer in School 
Water Colors. This box is listed as No. A-l, and 
nothing 6f so great value has ever before been offered 
at so small a price. 








UPERVISORS and Teachers of Drawing are now considering supplies for the 

Spring Term. Those who are looking for the most satisfactory as well as the 
newest material should consult our descriptive circulars concerning the latest additions 
to our stock. We offer 


New Style School Compasses, two grades 
New Water Color Boxes, with large Brush 
New Water Color Crayons for Primary Work 
Beautiful New Japanese Pottery in Colors 
. The Audubon Bird Charts for Nature Work © 
Send tor full price list of paints. = 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. Sprinefield, Mess; |THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO | BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The box contains eight pans of superior semi- 
moist colors, viz: the six Bradley Spectrum Colors, 
Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, and Violet, with 
Warm Gray and Cool Gray. 


This box has been prepared to complete the outfit 
for the Bradley System of color instruction. 





Price, per box, %0.25. 
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MORTON’S GEOGRAPHIES SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
The Elementary The Advanced OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 


The latest and best school geographies published, In Text, Maps, and Illustrations, they are un- COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
equaled. These Geographies contain the United States Census of 1900; also much valuable informa- 
tion regarding Our New Possessions, which appears in its proper place. 
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EKIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 

~ Manfrs. and Importers of _ 
CHEMICAL, 

PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 











Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


German Made Easy 


By USING 
- PROF. W. IRVING COLBY’S 


New Germian Conversation Book, 
DER LEHRER. 


ELEVEN THOUSAND COPIES SOLD. 
Arran zed in dialogue style, between teacher and pupils 
— teaching construction instead of analysis — interest- 
ing the learner from the first lesson. 

228 pages. Price, $1.25. 


DER LEITSTERN. 

An advanced German Reader —a continuation of Der 
Lehrer. Price, $1.00. 

Practical Synopsis of the German Grammar. 

Conversational style. Price, $1.00. 
Send forsamplecopyto W. IRVING COLBY, 
Author and Publisher, 
182 St. Nicholas Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 








PURITY BOOKS. 


The way to purity is through knowledge. The 
Self and Sex series has the unqualified endorse 
ment of Educators, Ministers, Physicians, and oth- 
ers. The books answer purely and truthfully the 
questions which ail young people ask, and which 
many times are answered for them only by corrupt 
and sinful companions. Every teacher has many 
opportunities to use these books for the physical 
and moral salvation of the young of both sexes. 
BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D,: 

What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 

What a Young Man Ought to Know. 

What a Young Husband Uught to Know. 
BOOKS TO WOMEN, By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M. D.: 

What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 

What a Young Woman Uught to Know. 


$1,000 PRIZE BOOK, by Mrs, Emma F, A. Drake, M. D,: 
What a Young Wife Vught to Know. 
$1 00 per copy, post free. Send for Table of Contents. 
THE PALMER Co., 
Publishers of “ Education,” 50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RF RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
a Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Aet. BOSTON. 





In order to better serve our patrons in 
Greater New York and vicinity we have 
established a New York office at 43 Bast 
19th street, placing in charge D. A. Fraser, 
favorably known in the educational pub- 
lishing field throughcut the country. We 
commend him to all personal and profes- 
sional friends. New England Publishing 
Company, Boston. A. E, Winship, presi- 
dent, W. F. Jarvis, treasurer. 








GILLOTT’S PENS <2 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
FOR CRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 303, and 1047 (Multiscript). 


Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
For Vertical Writing: 1047 (Multiscript), and 1035, 'O66, 1067. 
Eorarrrrmm GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900. Tis thet 1e-t award ever made, and 
: ‘ 91 Jobn Street, New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent 





The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me ra leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener,’ It does 
the - we “4 quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is an — which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the 0 JOEL D. MILLER, 

Price, $3.50. Mass. State 3oard of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 















The Difference is Plain, and Needs no Comments 


WHY 
use dirty inks, when you 
can have it 
FRESH AT EVERY DIP 
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Paul’s Choice Inks 
. A tomatic Safety-Filled Bottles? 
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ity U.S. Government 
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Before deciding apon a location call on or write any agent of this company for full particulars. 
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ning, have daily experience of this Summer Rates 


fact.— Herbert spencer: Education. 


$1.00 per Day upward. 

Fiom Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE. 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 
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In the Eyes of the Committee of the Federation of Labor. 





{Under instructions of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, its legislative committee visited the Chicago pub- 
lic schools to investigate the charge that the’ methods 
followed in teaching were detrimental to the pupils, and 
prevented them from obtaining an education in the most 
important branches. Several new departments intro- 
duced in the schools in recent years had been designated 
as fads, and the declaration made that they should not 
be tolerated. The visualization plan of teaching a child 
to read, write, and spell at the same time had been de- 
clared to be the greatest of the fads, Music, drawing, 
manual training, and domestic science were also placed 
in the list of fads that should be abolished. 

After several weeks of earnest investigation, the legis- 
lative committee submitted the following report of its 
findings to the Chicago Federation of Labor, and it was 
unanimously indorsed by the 350 delegates present, The 
Ohicago American reprinted it entire in a pamphlet for 
extended distribution. ] 

It having been represented that fads detrimental 
to the best interests of society flourish in the schools, 
schools typical of the methods to be investigated 

were selected. 
VISUALIZING. 

At the Washington school, seventh grade, your 
committee was conducted through the rooms by the 
principal. The following was written on the black- 
board :— 

“The British national anthem will undergo re- 
vision for the coming coronation ceremonies.” 

“Lincoln and his son delighted in the music of 


military bands. lLineoln’s favorite piece was 
‘Dixie.’ ” 
The pupils were allowed several moments to 


memorize these sentences, which were then erased, 
and the pupils instructed to write them out: Out of 
forty-seven thirty-two had 100 per cent., or were cor- 
rect as to punctuation, spelling, and capitals; the 
writing was plain and good. ‘To test the ability of 
the pupils to spell, the principal and teacher sub- 
mitted a number of words and your committee as a 
further test submitted the following to a class of 
about forty-eight pupils: Irritation, demonstration, 
science, negligent, business, arrogant, receipt, re- 
view, extravagant, illicit; thirty-nine were correct 
with the exception of the word “receipt”; eighteen 
were correct including the word “receipt.” The 
children in this class were about thirteen years of 
age, 
GERMAN ROOM. 

In the German room we were-told that with one- 
half hour a day study for four years ninety-five per 
cent. of the pupils who have English-speaking par- 
ents graduate competent to speak the German lan- 
guage, 

; SPELLING. 

The teacher wrote the following on the black- 
hoard :— 

“The sober second thought is always essential and 
seldom wrong.—Martin Van Buren.” ‘ 

After a few seconds it was rubbed out; the pupils 
were asked to write it and six went to the blackboard 
and correctly wrote the sentence in thirty seconds. 

The following words were submitted as a test of 
one of the pupil’s ability to spell correctly: Imitation, 
description, satisfied, independence, 
revolution, congress, surrender, partner, customer, 
acquiescence, contemplation, received, recipe, re- 
ceipt, Milwaukee, miserable, accumulate, corrobor- 
ate, dynamite, hydrogen, science, scientific, appara- 
negligent, 

buoyant, 


discourage, 


stereopticon, 
diphtheria, 
They were spelled correctly. 


lus, optician, necessary, 
comprehend, 
pneumonia, bronchitis. 


RHYTHMIC WORK. 


hydrophobia, 


We next observed the rhythmic movements which 
ire given pupils for relaxation. 


These movements 





iP allt * are 


consist of various exercises in the schoolrooms to 
the music of pianos, and all actions observed ‘by your 
committee are caleulated to add grace to the move- 
ments of the scholars, the refining influence of 
music upon the minds of children is undisputed. In 
the singing that accompanies some of the rhythmic 
movements the children act naturally and intelli- 
gently. : 
ARITHMETIC. 

The following problems in arithmetic were given 

and worked mentally and correctly answered. 





43 21 315 27-100 522 20-100 
65 35 726 6-10 813 4-10 
72 46 921 15 716 11 
81 22 813 — 
97 75 —- 2,051 
21 —— # 2,775 
— 199 
379 
36) 752 
20 8-9 


Asked the interest on $500 at four per cent. for 
seven months, $11.66 2-3, and interest on $200 at 
five per cent. for three months and fifteen days, $2.91 
—6 2-3 mills; nine per cent. on $100 for two months 
and fourteen days, correctly answered. The pupils 
here were eleven and twelye years of age. 

DISMISSAL. 

The noon hour having arrived, the pupils pro- 
ceeded to leave the rooms in files of four, captained 
by a pupil of their own selection, marching to the 
strains of patriotic music. A more inspiring sight 
is seldom seen. ‘There was an absence of confusion, 
which speaks well for the high order of discipline 
maintained. 

FIFTH GRADE PROBLEM. 

In the fifth grade, the following problems were 

worked mentally:— 








8 9 26 23 
5 2 34 94 
7 3 58 68 
4 4 — 
6 8 118 185 
9 6 
39 32 
In subtraction: Maltiplication. 
842 531 48 
259 156 8 
583 375 344 
DESCRIPTION, 


In one room the pupils were developing their de- 
scriptive faculties, by orally describing what they 
believed certain pictures submitted represented, and 
very intelligent versions were given. 

FOURTH GRADE ARITHMETIC. 

In the fourth grade the children were nine and 
ten years old. Problems in arithmetic and reading 
exercises were submitted, and were done by the 
scholars correctly and promptly. 

LANGUAGE, THIRD GRADE. 

The following was placed on the blackboard: 
“Wheat belongs to a family of grasses.” Pupils 
were requested to write their ideas on wheat, and did 
so fairly well. One young fellow gave as his view 
that ‘“‘some wheat belongs to the farmers.” 

A pupil was told to carry out instructions given 
by the teacher, and other pupils were asked to de- 
scribe the act, giving details. This was done very 
cleverly; the pupils describing the color of the eyes 
and clothing of the subject of the description. 
Many other examples of the experience of the chil- 
dren were related by themselves, which indicated 
that the pupils have as clear a grasp of the English 
language as is seldom met with among children of 
the tender ages of six and eight years. 

VISUALIZING IN ARiTHMETIC, 
In the second grade visualization in arithmetic 








OO, LD AEP. OE. 


was given; no pen, ink, pencil, or paper is used, yet 
the pupils rapidly told how many times 75 would go 
into 150—2; 73 into 146—2; 27 into 81—3; how 
many times 74 would go into 148; 75 into 150, 28 
into 84; what was left of 148 after taking away 74; 
what was left of 81 after taking away 27—54, ete. 
The descriptive powers of the children were also 
tested here. 

A snow car was intelligently described, as was a 
globe containing fish; two cows and their colors and 
numerous other subjects. The teacher then wrote: 
“Cet the orange, Tillie.” Ater a few seconds it was 
erased and pupils instructed to write it, and each 
child immediately wrote the sentence correctly. 
The pupils were seven and eight years old. The 
names of the committee were written on the board, 
and after a moment erased; the pupils were then 
asked to write them, and nearly all did so correctly. 
Seven out of eleven wrote “Thompson” correctly; 
nine out of eleven wrote “Payne” correctly; eight 
out of eleven wrote “Fieldstack” correctly. The al- 
phabet is taught here by arranging the letters in 
groups of five. Pupils are also taught to, arrange 
them singly, and the alertness of the minds of these 
pupils was demonstrated by their ability to arrange 
them correctly. They appeared anxious and inter- 
ested and very attentive. ‘lo test their understand- 
ing of the languages as written such sentences as 
“Wave the flag; “Ring the bell”; “Bring me a book” 
were written upon the board and each was obeyed 
correctly. 

RHYTHMIC WORK, FIRST GRADE, 

In the first grade eight minutes of rhythmic 
movements and singing were indulged in by the 
pupils. ‘Che movements were graceful and their 
actions suited to the words of the song. In the 
manual training room pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades are taught the use of tools and are 
given practical object lessons. This course is at the 
option of the child or parents, and at no cost to 
the board of education, and is taken from time set 
aside for drawing. Miniature chairs, tables, ete., 
the product of the pupils, were shown. 

We were assured the only purpose of this depart- 
ment is to develop the use of the hands and eyes, 
and to satisfy the ambitions of those who want to 
‘do things.” No pupil leaves this room competent 
to take a position at a trade. Small samples of pot- 
tery, molded by hand from clay by the pupils, were 
also exhibited. The utmost freedom was given 
your committee in asking questions and criticising. 

DOMESTIC ARTS. 


At the Clark school the department of domestic 
arts is conducted, and the pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades from eight schools are taught cooking; 
there are four classes daily of an hour and a quarter 
each; each pupil has an hour and a quarter weekly 
during the school term. 

We were shown the kitchen where a class of about 
twenty girls was occupied in making soup from to- 
matoes canned by them in the fall. The girls were 
neatly uniformed, and everything was in such order 
as a person would wish to see in his own home. Table 
manners and etiquette are taught, and the experience 
gained will be of inestimable value in later years. 
Two girls take charge alternately as housekeepers. 
They are taught to cook food properly, how to prepare 
and cook the various articles of food and why they 
should be cooked in the manner taught. With this 
experience fewer women will drift into matrimony 
utterly incapable of giving attention to the economy 
of a household. he children in the first and sec- 
ond grades in this school read and spell remarkably 
well; such words as easy, because, better, learned, 
sunshine, and beaming were spelled correctly, and 
visualization is used in a limited degree, the pupil 
visualizing a sentence from the book and then repeat- 
ing the sentence orally. Simple examples in 
addition and division were worked out satisfactorily. 
The pupils in the second grade were also competent 
in the lessons, In this school pupils must first of all 
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learn to read, and the interest displayed by them is 
intense. 
MANUAL TRAINING, 

At the Medill school your committee saw the 
drawing and manual training. 

In the manual training department young boys 
were engaged in a crude way in training the hand 
and eye in the uses and purposes of tools and in de- 
veloping the mechanical senses or inclinations which 
is caleulated to be of vast assistance in future life, 
and will materially assist the pupils in determining 
their future occupation. 

The drawing department disclosed remarkable 
opportunities for developing the tastes for mechan- 
ical and artistic drawing. It gives the pupil, the 
teacher, and parent an opportunity to readily dis- 
cover any special ability that a given scholar may 
have in those directions, without which many a 
splendid chance now in the grasp of the children of 
the masses would be forever lost. 

At the Lyman Trumbull school we saw specimens 
of the drawings of the pupils in the lower grades. 
While the work was quite crude the outlines of the 
subject were distinct. Colors were not in all in- 
stances appropriate, some children apparently being 
partial to glaring colors, others being color blind, 
some never having seen the subjects in real life. 
The pleasure, rest, knowledge, and interest resulting 
from this study, however, compensate for the work. 
The standard of drawing should not be measured by 
the work of the beginners. 

VISUALIZING. 

In the first grade, the system of visualization used 
in the Washington school was in use. Sentences 
such as “Roll the cylinder,” “Bring me a cube,” etc., 
were written on the board and were faithfully car- 
ried out by the pupils. Their knowledge of colors 
was tested and their ability at oral description. The 
pupil who could not speak English understood the 
meaning of what was put on the board. The pupils 
were in school four months. They were also in- 
structed as to the relative size of objects, lengths, 
what was longer or shorter, what was equal, as to 
squares, circles, cubes, ete. Rhythmic movements, 
calculated to bring into circulation the blood and 
arouse them from the tired condition brought about 
by study and application, to the accompaniment of 
music, were next practiced, and the animation and 
natural stimulation resulting show that the method 
is wisely chosen. Without the use of books these 
children can accomplish things not possible under 
the old system; and it is plainly evident that it is 
easier for a teacher to compose and supply appro- 
priate selections, than it is for a book compiler, as 
the latter cannot know the needs of all the children 
in first grades. 

USING PICTURES. 

In the second grade room the pupils were giving 
oral descriptions of pictures exhibited, and in most 
instances the pupils clearly stated what they had in 
view. Easy examples in arithmetic were given by 
visualization, and the system shows the advantage 
taken of the capabilities of the mind and eye to a 
remarkable degree, the attention being fixed abso- 
lutely upon the work being done, and reflects great 
credit upon those who first perceived the advantages 
to be derived. 

ARITHMETIC. 

In the sixth grade this problem was visualized: 
“T paid $12 for a chair and sold it at a profit of 124 
per cent; what was the selling .price?’ All the 
pupils worked the problem correctly on the black- 
The possibilities of the memory in this work 
Oral deserip- 


board. 

are shown in a remarkable 

tion work was also shown. 
WASHINGTON. SCHOOL. 

The work of the Washington school calls for a 

positive endorsement of iis worth. Mere toleration 

Justice requires recognition, and it 


manner. 


is not enough. 
is the belief of vour committee that the interest of 
your children and of society will be served by active 
support of those who are laboring to bring educa- 
tional practice into harmony with the known laws 
of mental development. Your committee was im- 
pressed by the high standards of principals and 
teachers, and by the practical work done, and the in- 
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I believe in boys and girls, the men and women of a great to-morrow; that whatsoever the boy soweth the 


man shall reap, 


I believe in the curse of ignorance, in the ¢flicacy of schools, in the dignity of teaching, and in the joy of 


serving others. 


I believe in wisdom as revealed in human lives as well as in the pages of a printed book, in lessons taught, 
not so much by precept as by example, in ability to work with the hands as well as to think with the head 


in everything that makes life large and lovely. 


I believe in beauty in the schoolroom, in the home, in the daily life and in out of doors, 

I believe in laughter, in love, in faith, in all distant hopes that lure us on. 

I believe that every hour of every day we receive a just reward for all we are and for all we do, 

I believe in the present and its opportunities, inthe future and its promises, and in the divine joy of liv. 


ing.—Kdwin Osgood Grover. 


. 











SUPT. J. G. EDGERLY. 
For whom the new State Normal Training School at Fitchburg, Mass. 
was named, 





ARITHMETIC IN TIE COMMON SCHOOLS. 
BY STATE SUPERINTENDENT W. W. STETSON, MAINE. 

All children have limitations. Some have meagre 
possibilities. Any attempt to compel a child to do 
work he cannot comprehend results in arrested de- 
velopment. He not only remains a stranger to the 
subject studied, but he loses the ability to under- 
stand and use what he could otherwise have made 
helpfully his own. A few children are debarred by 
nature from receiving scholastic training beyond a 
certain point. It is the duty of the school to aid 
such in pursuing their studies as far as possible. 
The generations yet to come must take the succeed- 
ing steps in the advancement of this portion of the 
race. Other children are unable, because of im- 
maturity, to study with profit certain branches dur- 
ing their early years. All efforts tending to force 
these studies upon them result in benumbing not 
only the powers used, but in paralyzing all the facul- 
ties of the mind. One child in many thousands 
seems to be able to assimilate all kinds of intellectual 
food at every period of his development. He is the 
exception, and is but little helped or harmed by the 
school. The majority of children must be taught 
intelligently if our schools are to provide us with 
useful citizens. They must have a chance to learn 
the things they can learn at the time they can master 
them best, and above all, they must acquire those 
things which, in the learning, will give them the 
most power and will provide them with a store of 
usable information and thus make it possible for 
them to live wisely, safely, and helpfully. 

The work of teaching can never be well done until 
the teacher understands the child, has mastered the 
subjects studied, knows modern methods so thor- 
oughly that she uses them unconsciously, is capable 
of inventing her own devices, and has a well-defined 
idea of the results she wishes to accomplish. That 
some of these conditions do not exist, and that none 
of them are as much in evidence as thoughtful stu- 
dents of the educational problem desire, go without 
saying. That we are steadily, if not rapidly, making 
improvements along these lines is also manifest. 

_The fatal weakness at the present time is our 


ignorance of the child, The so-called child study 


so extensively advertised during the past few years 
has furnished not a little amusement to the profes- 
sion and much entertainment for the general public. 
It has thus far done but little to make the work of 
the teacher more effective. It has not, as yet, fur- 
nished sufficient justification for the time devoted 
to these studies and their exploitation. 

No elaborate experiments nor subtle psychological 
investigations are needed to convince the intelligent 
teacher of the justness of the following statements. 
The child’s mental powers should be trained during 
the period of their greatest natural activity. Any 
attempt to compel him to study a large number of 
subjects at a given time, or to swamp him in details, 
or to insist that he shall understand principles when 
he can best master facts, or to ask him to do many 
of the things now required in our common schools, 
will be attended with results lamented by so many 
teachers. ‘The stupefying of the child so taught will 
surely follow. 

It is apparent to any observer that in his early 
years the child is eager in his questionings, and alert 
in his observations. ‘The work of the schools should 
help him to put his questions in intelligent form and 
obtain from his observations a reasonably definite 
knowledge of the objects within the range of his 
vision. During this period, nature, music, pictorial 
art, reading, penmanship, spelling, and a limited 
amount of number work, illustrated by familiar ob- 
jects, may be studied with pleasure and profit. The 
age when these studies may be pursued to the best 
advantage varies with different pupils, but speaking 
generally it includes those of the primary grades. 

During the next period, the child collects and 
records. At this time pockets and heads are filled 
with all kinds of material. He-is a repository and a 
magazine, and, in a limited sense, a cyclopedia. 
Facts have great attraction for him. He memorizes 
easily. He is willing to drudge in making his col- 
lections, and rejoices as he sees his accumulations 
multiply. He should be so trained in all the com- 
binations he will ever have occasion to use, that as 
soon as the items are named, the result will be pres- 
ent in his mind. Whenever he sees the expression 
eight plus seven, plus five, he will think the number 
twenty as readily as he thinks of the word cat when 
he sees the letters ec a t. He should be required to 
memorize definitions, rules, literary gems, selections, 
and certain general facts in the several subjects 
studied. The arithmetical part of this work should 
be made intelligible by the use of illustrations taken 
from his daily experiences. The work outlined in 
this paragraph can be done best during the inter- 
médiate grades. 

Having been taught to question intelligently, ob- 
serve with discrimination, retain with definiteness 
and accuracy, he is prepared for the next step in his 
progress. 

In the last three years of the common school 
course he is fitted to contrast, compare, infer; in a 
word, to reason. He can now address himself to the 
subject matter and science of arithmetic. He 
should be required to apply facts to the illustration 
of principles. He has reached a point in his de- 
velopment where he can see the truths underlying 
the rule given, the Alefinition recited, and the prob- 
lem solved. He will have less concern about getting 
the “right answer,” and more interest in mastering 
the thought expressed. He will be able to compre- 
hend and apply those fundamental principles in 
arithmetic so little understood even by some teachers, 
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The following illustrations are so familiar as not 
to need elaboration, and are therefore stated in their 
simplest terms. Addition is counting on by ones; 
and multiplication is counting on by twos, threes, 
ete.; subtraction is taking from by ones, and division 
is taking from by twos, threes, ete.; hence addition 
and multiplication are counting on, and subtraction 
and division are counting from. Stated in its sim- 
plest. form, these four fundamental rules include the 
entire process of counting. As the pupil goes for- 
ward in his work, he will discover that the follow- 
ing problem involves the most important principles 
dealt with in this branch of study. If a man buy 
four cows for $100.00, what will five cows cost? 
When he shall have made his own all the facts and 
principles contained in the above propositions, he 
will have a mastery of more of the science of arith- 
metic than is possessed by the average graduate of 
our common schools. 

One of these days we shall be wise enough to limit 
the work in arithmetic to the four fundamental 
rules, common fractions, decimals, the simple appli- 
cations of denominate numbers, and percentage. 
This work will be illustrated and rendered helpful in 
mental training by using material which the child 
collects, and using it in such a way as to make valu- 
able his every day experiences with his schoolmates, 
his home and other associates. We shall be content 
to leave involution, evolution, alligation, permuta- 
tions, foreign exchange, annual interest, and the 
finding of the solid contents of the frustum of a 
pyramid for later years, and sometimes we shall be 
wise enough to leave them for years that will never 
arrive. 

It is questioned if many people appreciate the 
amount of time devoted to, or wasted upon, arith- 
metic. - The child commences this branch when he 
enters school, and, in most cases, devotes at least one 
whole period each day for five days in the week dur- 
ing all the years he remains in the primary, inter- 
mediate, and grammar grades. This simple state- 
ment brings home with tremendous force the waste 
made by the child in the time given to this subject. 
It also reveals the extent of our stumbling in the 
twilight of things. : ‘ 

Any one familiar with the work and with the 
young child’s inability to master it knows that if he 
commence it at a later date, when his mental train- 
ing fits him for the task, three years make possible 
a comprehension of the subject that nine years of 
drudgery under present methods fail to give. Stated 
in another form, the child who devotes his eighth 
and ninth years to a mastery of number in simple 
combinations, his tenth and eleventh years to learn- 
ing something about definitions and rules and the 
simple processes involved, and his twelfth and thir- 
teenth years to the study of arithmetic, will make a 
great saving in time and acquire a knowledge of the 
subject possessed by few adults. 

The natural inferences to be gathered from the 
foregoing discussion are included in the following 
statement: We would do better work if we com- 
menced the study later, devoted less time to it, 
mastered the fundamental facts, understood the es- 
sential principles, applied them to the ordinary ex- 
periences of life, and omitted a large portion of the 
text which now furnishes puzzles and the study of 
which produces stupefaction. If we could fully 
realize the injury inflicted upon the child by the 
amount of work we require of him, the unnatural- 
ness of his attempt to understand intricate and ab- 
struse reasoning processes in his early years, and the 
comparatively rare use ever made of the knowledge 
acquired, then we would give to this branch the time 
it merits and get out of it the mental training it is 
capable of giving. 

It is hardly necessary to say that while doing the 
work indieated above, the child should receive such 
instruction in art, literature, geography, history, and 
other subjects as will furnish opportunities for the 
development of his imagination and the culture of 
his sympathies; such nurture as will put him in 
touch and tune with life in all its best forms. 

We shall, one of these days, see the unwisdom of 
sending the child to school when he is five years of 
the future will furnish in 
our semi-civilized state the faet that we 
allow the child his first and greatest 


age. The historian of 
proof of 


did 


not 


right, the right to grow. Before many years, the age 
when the child may enter school will be raised to six; 
later, will be advanced to seven, and before the pres- 
ent century closes, will be fixed at eight years. The 
years now devoted to the primary grades will be 
given to a modified form of kindergarten training. 
This work will be so administered that the child will 
become sturdy physically, intelligent, and respon- 
sive morally, and alert and ambitious intellectually. 
Then we shall not see the limpness and indifference 
manifest in so many children. They will be allowed 
to start at the beginning, go forward in the paths in 
which they are fitted by nature to walk, and in the 
end acquire that power which natural conditions and 


wholesome work, pursued according to intelligent 
methods, can give them. ; 

These changes are not to be made at once, and it 
is not best that radical means be adopted in bring- 
ing them about, but all who are interested in the 
training of our youth, and especially our school offi- 
cials and teachers, should give to the problem stated 
above such reading, study, investigation, and pru- 
dent experiment as will, in a reasonable time, replace 
the methods found in our common schools with such 
school privileges as will permit the child to be the 
most his capacities and abilities will allow him to 
become.—Report. da: 
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LAST OF THE MOHICANS.—(I.) 
BY GRACE CLARK, CAMBRIDGE. 

For convenience in reference, the novels and romances 
will be taken first in this series, but that would be by 
no means the wisest plan for school work. It is a great 
help in the last year’s work to have some of the simpler 
studies in the required readings completed before the 
senior year. “Silas Marner” can be read and enjoyed by 
pupils too young to appreciate “The Last of the 
Mohicans,” because the language used is much simpler. 
“Tvanhoe” is hard for pupils who have not had English 
history, but its usual place seems to be in the second 
year’s course, where, also, “Silas Marner” fits well. “The 
Vicar of Wakefield” has been found suitable for the last 
half of the junior year, while “The Last of the 
Mohicans” settled to its place as “recreation work” for 
the seniors, used between two deeper studies, and giving 
about two weeks’ time to it in class, If that plan is fol- 
lowed, a simple study only is necessary, and the work as 
outlined could be shortened, While finishing themes on 
some more difficult subject, assign this book for home 
work, allowing two weeks for preliminary reading. 


FIRST LESSON ASSIGNMENT. 


Facts about Cooper’s life. 

Books written. 

Two famous series. 

Names of Leatherstocking novels. 
Link connecting the series. 


SECOND LESSON—HISTORICAL 


Review colonial history of the period of 1757, espe- 
cially New York. 

Map of Hudson river and Champlain region studied, 

Special reasons for rival claims of French and English. 

The stories of Forts William Henry and Edward. 

The true history of Monroe’s surrender to Montcalm. 

The relations of the French and Indians 

Study of book under divisions given in chapter study 
following will take about a. week, and three lessons 
should then be sufficient for review of book as a whole, 
the study of the author’s general characteristics, and his 
place in literature. 

The Leatherstocking tales were called by Cooper his 
best work. One heroic character, called by different 
names, “Leather Stocking,” “Natty Bumpo,” “Hawkeye,” 
ete., appears in all the books of the series, though not 
always as the hero of the book. “The Deerslayer” por- 
trays him in youth, “The Pathfinders” and “The Last of 
the Mohicans” in the mighty strength of his manhood, 
while “The Pioneers” and ‘The Prairie’ show the old 
age, in which he wandered, ever on the outskirts of 
civilization, until his life closed in the serenity of a Chris- 
tian death, 

In reviewing the history of the period, it is necessary 
to understand the basis of colonial claims of English and 
French. and of the difference in their treatment of the In- 
dians. When the French discovered the great rivers, St, 
Lawrence and the Mississippi, they claimed quite logic- 
ally the land drained by those rivers and their tributa- 
ries. The English kings did nothing in early times to 
encourage discovery or settlement, but took upon them- 
selves glory and power for anything done either by Eng- 
lishmen or under the English flag. Settlements were 
made on the coast, but charters granted were grandly 
vague as to territorial limits; English policy seemed to 
be to possess the land and establish their claim by right 
of possession, driving out Indians or French indiserimi- 
nately when they stood in the way of their advancing 
This manner of establishing 


STUDY, 


towns and _ villages. 


“rights” was by no means uncommon, one foreeful pre- 
cedent, for instance, being the way in which Peter the 
Great calmly took possession of the land on which he 


wished to build St. Petersburg, and later fought the king 
of Sweden, to whom it belonged, to establish his “right.” 
Our own Mexican War much later was fought much on 
the same principle or lack of principle, but “’twas the 
way of the world,” is our only excuse The scholars 
may note incidentally the same English pojicy in connec- 
tion with the Boer War, as the historic principles in- 
volved are to be discussed much more completely later, 
in connection with “Burke’s Speech” and the Revolution. 
English policy was, and is, one either of extermination 
or subserviency on the part of the race dispossessed. It 
is the way in which the Anglo-Saxons possessed them- 
selves of England, a way repeated again and again wher- 
, over there is Anglo-Saxon supremacy. It is the great 
secret of England’s success as a colonizing power. 

The French, on the contrary, came for discovery and 
exploration, trading quite peacably with the Indians, and 
making them their allies against the Pnglish. The great 
Frontenac, the governor of Canada, is said to have man- 
aged the Indians with great tact, winning the adoring 
love of friendly Indians, and becoming the terror of hos- 
tile tribes. When seventy years of age he would join the 
Indian allies, smeared with war paint, and brandishing 
the war club or tomahawk over his head in so fiendish a 
manner as to rival the Indians themselves. He it was 
who was sent over to conquer New York, and thus open 
up the natural routes of trade through the Hudson 
and Mohawk valleys some fifty years before the scene of 
this story opens. Cooper’s history is not too accurate, 
however, and many references of the story are to this 
earlier period. In connection with Frontenac’s history, 
Duncan’s remark when he appears disguised in the In- 
dian camp is interesting: ‘My brothers have given me 
paint, and I wear it.’’ Many of the subtler historical 
allusions of the book are lost unless the class study is 
preceded by a fairly good historical study of the times 
and of this particular locality. 

Cooper’s novels, or, more properly, romances, exhibit 
no deep character studies, and have no intricate plots. 
Their interest lics «hie y in the story and its historical 
and romantic sciting. This story may be divided into 
eight sections for brief study. After reading each sec- 
tion, state its central theme or incident, then try to group 
the other incidents of the section around it, and also to 
connect it with the rest cf the story. 

The first section comprises chapters 1-4. 

Note the excellent historical introduction and the pic- 
turesque “setting” of the story, all of which is done with 
great skill and smoothness. Contrary to the vagueness 
of the location in time of “Silas Marner,” this story is 
located accurately in time and place, the time being 1757, 
the place, the country about Fort William Henry. We 
breathe from the beginning the air of the forest, the 
mystery and romance which the story-teller contrives to 
cast about his scenes; we feel the antagonism of the Eng- 
lish to both French and Indians; we seem surrounded 
by the gloomy forest, but ever an opening vista of new 
and delightful scenery opens before us. We share with 
the travelers the delights of the woods, but also the dread 
anticipation of evil which surrounds them. The country 
is the land containing the head waters of the Hudson 
river, and those of the Champlain valley, Lakes George 
and Champlain and the Richelieu rivers, which were so 
close together that French and English claims were 
bound to conflict. The same thing was true of the head 
waters of Ohio, and Cooper refers on the third page of 
this story to the English disaster at Fort Duquesne and 
Washington’s share in that defeat. He thus puts us 
briefly into possession of facts concerning the nature of 
the kind of warfare involving the Indian allies of the 
French. 

As a relief action, we have the story of the daughters 
of Monroe (imaginary charaeters) being sent, under e§- 
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cort of Major Heyward, from Webb’s headquarters 
through the woods to rejoin their father at Fort William 
Henry. This first section tells the story of this journey, 
of the discovery of the treachery of their Indian guide, 
Magua, the fortunate meeting with the scout, Hawkeye, 
and his Indian companions, Chingachgook and his son, 
the “Last of the Mohicans.” Following early devices for 
story-telling plans, there must be a hero and a heroine; 
these we discover thus early in the story in Uncas and 
Cora, though at first Heyward and Alice engage almost 
equal attention. The villain of the story we recognize 
in Magua, the treacherous guide, and the not altogether 
successful comic element in the clownish David, with his 
Psalm singing and his bombastic speeches. Attention 
may be called to Cooper’s device of forecast which he fre- 
quently uses; for instance, in the description of the Nar- 
ragansett ponies, whose peculiar tracks afterwards serve 
to aid in following Magua and his prisoners. 

Chapters 5-11 form the second division of the story. 
The scout and the Mohicans lead the party whose fate is 
left in their hands to a secret hiding place at Glenn’s 
Falls, on one of the islands, endeavoring im every way 
to cover their tracks and elude pursuit. The wolves 
scent the hidden horses, whose neighing betrays the lo- 
cality of their hiding place, and in the morning they are 
attacked by a band of Indians, led by their treacherous 
guide. 

An exciting fight follows, during which the powder of 
the besieged i8 carried off in their canoe, which was dis- 
covered by a daring Indian swimmer. Apparently there 
is now nothing to do but await death, but, urged by the 
sisters, Hawkeye and his Indian friends drop silently 
into the water and go to seek assistance. The Indians 
invade the island, discover at last the hiding place of 
the four remaining members of the party, and carry 
them off as prisoners. 

Chapters 12-14 detail the rescue of the whole party. 
by the daring Hawkeye and his companions, the rest at 
the abandoned fort in the forest, the unsuccessful pursuit 
by the Indians, and the dramatic return of the two sis- 
ters to their father at Fort William Henry. 

Chapters 15-17 cover new scenes, with new characters 
and a complete episode of the story, consisting of the tale 
of Webb’s intercepted letter refusing help to the com- 
mander at the fort, the conference with Montcalm, in 
which that great Frenchman appears to good advantage, 
‘the capitulation of the fort on most generous terms, the 
evacuation, the fearful masacre of the whites by Mont- 
calm’s Indian allies, and the flight of Magua again with 
the young ladies and David as his prisoners. 

Chapters 18-23. The opening scenes are among the 
sickening sights of the victims of the massacre. Mon- 
roe and Duncan search for the bodies of Cora and Alice 
among the slain. They are assisted by Hawkeye and the 
Mohicans, and from this time forward Uncas takes his 
place more definitely as the hero of the book. The 
bodies of those whom they seek are not found among 
the dead, but at last tokens are found of their living pres- 
ence, and the tracks of the Narragansett ponies betray 
the route of flight. 

After a night’s rest in the rnined fort, plans are made 
for pursuit. It is decided to travel by the lake, hoping 
to intercept the party before the Indians reach their en- 
campment. The journey on the lake is accompanied by 
new adventures, a pursuit by Indian canoes, and a suc- 
cessful race in which the Indians are left behind. Dis- 
embarking, the trail is found after some difficulty, and 
the Indians pursued far into French territory. David, 
in most ludicrous garb, is met with on the outskirts of 
the Indian encampment, and they learn that, according 
to Indian policy, the young ladies are separated, one be- 
ing in the camp of the Maqui, the other in a Delaware 
camp not far away. 

Chapters 23-27. Duncan, in disguise, enters the camp 
with David, pretending he is a Frenchman sent by Mont- 
calm to heal-their sick. He has been in camp but a short 
time, when a war party returns bringing Uncas as a pris- 
oner. Urged to try his skill in curing a sick woman, 
Duncan starts towards a cave, where she lies. In the 
passage leading to the cave he meets a great growling 
bear, which at first startles him greatly. The bear turns 
— to be the scout disguised in the manner of the medi- 
cine man of the tribe, whom he had surprised and over- 
come as he was dressing himself for his mummeries over 
the sick woman. Alice was soon discovered in an inner 
a their conversation is interrupted by Magua, 
who is overcome by the “bear” and left securely bound. 
Carrying Alice boldly in his arms, Duncan goes boldly 
out of the lodge, proclaiming her to be the sick woman 
whom he carries out, that she may be strengthened 
aed ee we Under cover of 
Delaware inditege Be ' se ap hs elon 

ans, from whom they strangely enough ex- 
. s bonds, David agrees to remain in the 


tent wearing the garments of Uncas, who dons the bear- 
skin, while Hawkeye ventures forth, a not very success- 
ful imitator of David’s awkward gait and peculiar songs. 
The cunning of the alert Indians is marvelously and suc- 
cessfully out-manoeuvred by our heroes, who also turn 
to the Delaware camp as their only hope of safety. 

The last chapter of this division finishes the episode at 
the Huron camp, with a description of the discovery of 
the escape, of the dead body of the woman in the cave, 
the deception practiced upon them, and finally and most 
dramatically of Magua bound in the cave. According to 
Indian custom, a council of ‘‘braves” followed, in which 
the cunning and eloquence of Magua won for him once 
more the leadership of the tribe. 

Chapters 28-33. The last section consists of five chap- 
ters. The first one contains an interesting account of a 
“formal assemblage of an Indian nation,” a rare and in- 
teresting occasion, but an interruption to the story, ex- 
cept that certain mysteries touched upon prepare us, in 
a measure, for further developments, 

Chapter 29 contains another interesting scene, a trial 
before Tamenund, the aged chief, who decrees the return 
of the prisoners to Magua. 

In chapter 30 Uncas, about to be tortured, is accident- 
ally discovered to be one of their own Delaware tribe by 
certain marks tatooed upon his body. Of course, this 
has been known all the time by Uncas and his father, and 
is the only logical reason for their seeking the Delaware 
camp. Yet even Indian taciturnity could scarcély be ex- 
pected to leave so important a disclosure to accident. 
Hawkeye offers himself as a substitute for Cora, but 
Magua scornfully refuses, and departs with his prisoner, 
“protected by the inviolable law of Indian hospitality 
under a truce until daybreak,’’ when men will be “on his 
trail.’ Chapter 31. The Delawares, led by Uncas, start 
forth on the war path, with the rescue of Cora as their 
object. Chapter 33. A description of another Indian 
fight follows, concluding with the death of Cora and 
Uncas, and finally of Magua, 

The conclusion describes the sad scenes of the funerals 
of Cora and Uncas, the stony, but inconsolable, grief of 
Chingachgock, the sorrow of Cora’s relatives, relieved 
somewhat, however, by the promise of Alice’s happiness 
in Duncan’s affection, The Indian alone, the last of his 
race, is the central heroic figure. Saddest, perhaps, of 
all is the lament of Tamenund, with its prophecy of the 
supremacy of the whites and the extinction of his own 


people. 








RULERS OF ENGLAND. 


BY JOHN G,. WIGHT, 
New York City. 





Two Williams, two Henrys, with Stephen between, 

A Richard, a John, a Third Henry are seen. 

Three Edwards next Second Richard precede, 

Then three more Henrys in order succeed. 

Fourth Edward and Fifth, and Richard number three 

To Seventh and Eighth Henrys give way speedily; 

Then Edward the Sixth, and Mary and Bess 

Give place to the Stuarts’ long line of distress; 

Of whom James the First, Scotland’s king, leads these 
names— re 

Charles the First, the two Cromweils, Second Charles, 
and Second James. 

Queen Anne follows here, and William and Mary, 

And four Hanoverians, whose names do not vary. 

Then William the Fourth, and Victoria good and great, 

Whose son is now ruling over Britain’s proud state, 





PENNY PACKET FLOWER SEEDS. 
March 11, 1902. 

Dear Dr, Winship: I have been reading in the Journal 
of Education and in Modern Methods the article on school 
gardens in Massachusetts, and think that your readers 
may be glad to learn of the very liberal offer made by 
James Vicks’ Sons, Rochester, N. Y. They will supply 
penny packets of flower seeds to children. Last year 
they made this offer to children of Rochester first, then 
to the whole state of New York, and this year they have 
agreed to supply the penny packets to children in any 
state in the union. The only conditions are that the 
orders come from children, and not from adults, and that 
not less than twenty packets shall be ordered at one 
time. Should the whole school wish to order, they may 
do so through their teacher, each child making a selec- 
tion for home garden or schoolyard from the list: The 
list of kinds of seeds is as follows:— 

Aster. Dianthus. 
Bachelor button. Morning glory. 
Calliopsis. Marigold. 
Candytuft Mignonette. 
Petunia. Nasturtium. 
Phlox. Zinnia, 

In our nature study work in this state we are making 
much of children’s gardens this year, even more than 
ever, and I think you will be glad to help the work along, 

Yours sincerely, 
Mary Rogers Miller. 


DRAWING.—(IL) 


LANDSCAPES. 


BY EMILIE V. JACOBS. 

With the approach of fall, the pupils will manifest 
an interest in the preparation that nature is making 
for her annual rest. After a few remarks about the 
condition of trees, shrubbery, and grass, ask the 
children to draw a picture showing how the country 
looks in autumn. Until simplicity of expression 
becomes a habit, state definitely the elements that 
you wish represented in the landscape, the tend- 
ency to overcrowd being ruinous to artistic effect. 
You may do this without at all hampering the child’s 
originality. 





In the first lesson, have a fall picture showing a 
near tree and a-distant tree. From this you will 
discover that some definite ideas of leafless trees 
must be given to the elass. Referring first to the 
trees in the neighborhood, sketch a few typical forms 
upon the board. Call attention to the many long, 
whip-like branches of the North Carolina poplar; 
the stout, angular branches of the oak; the slender 

3 6«6trunk-and branches of 
the brook-willow; and 
the more complicated 
branching of the maple. 

Notice, in all leafless 
trees, that there are 
two or three main 
branches, which stand 
out prominently among 
the mass of thinner 
and more delicate twigs. 
This is an important 
feature, without which 
the tree loses beauty 
and character. 

Emphasize the clean- 
cut effect produced by 
the tree against the sky, 
avoiding softness of ex- 
pression. Wax cray- 
ons, chareoal, or soft 
: : lead pencil are ex- 
cellent mediums for the work. The color of the 
trunks and branches more nearly approaches gray 
or black than the traditional brown. The faded 
grass requires streaks of brown and yellow mixed 
through irregularly with the green, if color is used. 

Gradually introduce into the fall landscapes the 
various features described in the last article: the 





barn, fence, path, and animals. 

The first snowstorm of the season will present an 
occasion for some delightful sketch work. Provided 
with gray paper, charcoal, and white chalk, let the 
pupils represent a snow scene. Tell them that they 
may show you either a flat field, with the horizon 
like this (illustrate on the board), or a hill with the 
horizon like this (illustrate). 

Decide how much of the picture will be ground 
and how much will be sky. The gray of the paper 


may represent the sky; or, if preferred, the “near 


sky” may be darkened slightly with charcoal, the 
color gradually disappearing as the horizon is ap- 
proached. Have a few touches of snow upon the 
upper edges of the branches and upon the roofs of 
barns. The latter will be massed in solid black. 
This is an appropriate occasion for teaching 
shadows. Have the children hold their pencils like 
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trees, the lower ends touching the desks. Notice 
the shadows. Why do they fall on that side? No- 
tice that all the shadows from all the pencils and all 
other objects in the room fall in the same direction. 
Decide upon where to place the shadows, of the ob- 
jects in the picture. Have them massed _hori- 
zontally, being a part of the ground upon which they 
are cast. Be careful to have them drawn lightly. 
A sunset is an attractive addition to a landscape 
drawn by third or fourth year pupils. How many 
pupils have seen-a sunset? Where was the sun? 
What shape was it? What color? Here show on 


the board the positions indicated; i. e., the sun near- 








ing the horizon, the sun half concealed, three- 
quarters hidden, and entirely set. In the latter 
case, how would we know the sun had just set? 
Speak of the beauty of the rosy and flaming clouds. 

The pupils now prepare their pictures with frame 
and horizon, placing the sun in a position according 
to their own tastes, selecting from their boxes the 
brightest colors for the representation. Orange and 
yellow, with a touch of red, are best for the purpose. 

Which is brighter, the sun or the colored clouds? 
Show on the board how to make a few, a very few, 
horizontal streaks of colored cloud. Remember that 
the most brilliant clouds are many tones lighter 
than any objects in the landscape or the ground 
itself. The clouds must be first, faint in color; sec- 
ond, horizontal in treatment; third, varied in shape 
and size. Guard against a regular spotting of 
clouds. 

Speak of the color of the sky between the clouds. 
Suppose, in spreading in the blue, we let part of it 
cover the orange, what effect would be produced? 
Try on the back of the paper, and so learn to avoid 
this mixing of color, as the beauty of the cloud 
effect lies in its freshness and clearness of tones. 
Spread in the blue faintly. In another lesson, add 
other features to the sunset view. Have the sun 
half concealed behind some clouds, or shining partly 
above a tree or barn. 

The white clouds of a sunny day can be prettily 
shown by first spreading the sky entirely with white 
and then covering all but the clouds with a clear 
blue, leaving white patches for the clouds. 

Lessons in representing water scenes can be car- 
ried on parallel with the landscape work. ‘The ini- 
tial lesson will show nothing but water and sky, 
with perhaps one boat. As the color of water fre- 
quently baffles the artist, defer the difficulty in the 
early lessons by using a monochrome only. Let the 
picture ‘be made in black, brown, or green crayon; or 
in charcoal. The most delightful little Delft 
sketches can be made with blue crayon on white 
paper, and a pretty effect with black and white 
crayon on gray paper. 

Draw upon the board 
boats; or, better still, have* the pupils draw them 
there, the teacher supplementing these by drawings 
of other kinds. Call attention to the straight masts 
of wood, and to the stretched sails which curve where 
not attached. Explain that with ships, as with 
trees and other objects taller than ourselves, we 
usually see them crossing the horizon. This is al- 
ways the ease when we stand on a level with them. 
As the sails are to be 


several varieties of sail 


What color are the sails? 
pure white, and are to cross the horizon, we must be 
careful to plan out the picture before commencing 
to draw, so as to avoid the line crossing through the 
siils. Place in the picture a near boat and a dis 
tant boat, putting the hulls in with solid masses. 

Where can we see the waves most distinctly, near 
What color are the waves? 
to place a 


in the distance? 
Hlustrate irpon the 

mooth mass of color aear the horizon, 
will be less massed near the foreground of the pic 


yy or 
blackboard how 


This color 








ture. Here the white of the paper will be allowed 
to show through, or, if gray paper is used, streaks 
of white will be mixed with an occasional dash of 
dark color for the waves. 

Develop the idea of the constantly horizontal 
horizon in water scenes by referring to water in a 
glass or basin. Be careful that the water and sky 
are two distinct tones of color, so that the horizon 
line can be plainly seen, not as a line, but as the 
place where the sky mass and the water mass meet. 

As a more advanced lesson, combine the facts 
studied about land and water scenes by drawing a 
lake or river view with a narrow shore, first in the 
background, then in the foreground. 

Moonlight on the water makes a pretty subject in 
blue and white for advanced Remember 
that the moon is the lightest thing in the p‘cture, 
and that the sky around it is lighter than at any 
other part. Mass the sky color lightly around the 
moon, leaving no outline, and increasing the sky 
tone away from the moon. All objects, as bea-s, 
sails, and trees, will take, against the sky, the dark- 
est tone of the picture. The light reflected in the 
water will come straight forward. Leave the paper 
white for this reflection, but break it with horizontal 
patches of color for the ripples. 

Having thoroughly taught the various simp!er 


classes. 





elements of landscape drawing, allow more scope for 
Ask the pupils to represent such sub- 
“autumn on the farm,” 


originality. 
jects as “a winter sunset,” 


“a moonlight sail.” These, when appropriately 
mounted, make pretty calendars, ‘birthday, and 


holiday cards. The culmination of the work is the 
representation of actual scenes visited. 








ECONOMY IN SCHOOL AFFAIRS. 


CARROLL, WORCESTER, 


BY CLARENCE F., 


It is the business of the school department to ad- 
minister economically all its business. No excuse 
can be rendered for any oversight in this direction. 
The finance committee of the city government: and 
the finance committee of the school department 
should confer and reach a complete understanding. 
The members of these two bodies are elected by the 
people, and are intelligent citizens, and jointly re- 
sponsible for the conduct’ and improvement of the 
schools. There can be no difference of opinion when 
such an understanding is once reached. 

I think it is my privilege to say in the interest of 
the school committee, which seldom speaks in its 
own defense, that every member of the school com- 
mittee would confidently challenge any person to in- 
dicate where money has been wasted. Every dollar 
expended by the school committee is passed upon in 
advance by a sub-committee of five members.—Re- 


port. 


ARBOR DAY SONG. 


[Air: “‘“My Bonnie.’’] 
The breezes of spring wave the treetops, 
The flowers so sweet bloom again, 
Oh, joyfully birds sing of springtime, 
While flying o’er mountain and glen. 


Chorus. 
Sing here, sing there, 
Sing of the springtime to-day, to-day. 
Sing here, sing there, 
Sing of the springtime to-day. 
O glorious country of freedom! 
Our lives we will make pure and sweet; 
Thou givest to us this bright springtime 
With hearts full of love we now greet.—Cho 


Then shout for the oak in the Northland, 
And answer, O South, with the palm; 
And we who inherit this union 


Sing gaily our nation’s great psalm.—Cho. 


2 ae NR ee ee sO a 


; THE SUGAR CAMP. 


I think there is no part of farming the boy en- 


_ joys more than the making of. maple sugar; it is 


better than “blackberrying,” and nearly as good as 
fishing. 
a a % * * * a 

In my day maple sugar making used to be some- 
thing between picnicking and being shipwrecked on 
a fertile island, where one saved from the wreck tubs 
and augers and great kettles and pork and hens’ 
eggs and rye-and-Indian bread, and began at once 
to lead the sweetest life in the world, 

I am told that it is the custom now to carefully 
collect the sap and bring it to the house, where there 
are built brick arches, over which it is evaporated 
in shallow pans, and that pains is taken to keep the 
leaves, sticks, and ashes and coals out of it, and that 
the sugar is clarified. 

In short, that it is a money-making business, in 
which there is very little fun, and that the boy is not 
allowed to dip his paddle into the kettle of boiling 
sugar and lick off the delicious syrup. 

As I remember the New England boy, he used to 
be on the alert in the spring for the sap to begin run- 
ning. I think he discovered it as soon as anybody. 
Perhaps he knew it by a feeling of something start- 
ing in his own veins,—a_ sort of spring stir in his 
legs and arms, which tempted him to stand on his 
head or throw a handspring, if he could find a spot 
of ground from which the snow had melted. 

The sap stirs early in the legs of a country boy, 
and shows itself in uneasiness in the toes, which ge. 
tired of boots and want to come out and touch the 
soil just as soon as the sun has warmed it a little. 

The country boy goes barefoot just as naturally 
as the trees burst their buds, which were packed and 
varnished over in the fall to keep the water and the 
frost out. 

Perhaps the boy has been out digging into the 
maple trees with his jackknife; at any rate, he is 
pretty sure to announce the d.scovery, as he comes 
running into the house in a great state of excite- 
ment, with “Sap’s runnin’!” 


And then, indeed, the stir and excitement begin. 


The sap-buckets, which have been stored in the gar- 
ret over the woodhouse, are brought down and set 
out on the south side of the house and sealded. 
The snow is still a foot or two feet deep in the woods, 
and the ox-sled is got out to make a road to the 
sugar camp. 

It is a great day when the cart is loaded with the 
buckets and the procession starts into the woods. 
The sun shines into the forest, for there are only 
naked branches to bar it, and the snow is soft and 
beginning to sin down, leaving the young bushes 
y'ere. The snowbirds are twit- 
h ise of shouting and of the 


spindling up ey 
tering about, end t 
‘echoes far and wide. 

In the first p'ace, the men go about and tap the 
trees, drive in the spouts, and hang the buckets 
under. The boy wishes that sometime when a hole 
is bored in a tree the sap would spout out in a stream 


blows of the ex 


as it does when a cider barrel is tanped: but it never 
does, it only drops, sometimes alm in a stream, 
but on the whole slowly. 

Then the camp is to be cleared of snow. The 
In front of it two 


great logs are rolled nearly together, and a fire is 


shanty is recovered with boughs. 


built between them. 

Forked sticks are set at each end, and a long pole 
is laid on them, and on this are hung the great 
kettles. The huge hogsheads are turned right side 
up and cleaned out to receive the sap that is gath- 
ered. 

The great fire that is kindled up is never let out, 
night or day, as long as the season lasts. Somebody 
is always cutting wood to feed it; somebody is busy 
most of the time gathering in the sap; somebody is 
required to watch the kettles that they do not boil 
over and to fill them. 

The boy has his own little sap-yoke and small 
pails, with which he gathers the sweet liquid. He 
has a little boiling-place of his own with small logs 
and a tiny kettle. 

In the great kettles the boiling foes on slowly, 


(Continued on page 238. } 
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The new Cleveland school director was elected on 
April 7, to support Superintendent L. H. Jones, and 
will do so right loyally. It was a great educational 
victory. 

The Western School Journal puts a subject ad- 
mirably in this sentence: “The greatest evil the 
self-called spelling-reformers are doing is in convey- 
ing the impression that there is nothing discreditable 
in poor spelling.” 

The limitless demand for educational addresses is 
well-illustrated by the fact that Dr. W. A. Mowry 
started last week for a ten weeks’ trip, filled with 
engagements in Oregon, Washington, and Nebraska, 
—two normal schools, three colleges, and several as- 
sociations and institutes. 


The best Arbor day material each year and every 
year is issued by State Superintendent Charles R. 
Skinner of New York from his Albany office. This 
year it is in the form of a beautiful leaflet of 
twenty pages, known as “Arbor Day Annual for 
1902.” The New York state flower is the rose: 
“Every rose is an autograph from the hand of 
the Almighty God.” The state tree is the maple. 


Margaret A. Haley’s victory was emphasized anew 
with tremendous force last week when ‘the court re- 
fused to furnish any relief to the corporations whose 
taxes Miss Haley has been looking after for the past 
twenty-seven months. Judge Tuley said: “This bill 
to enjoin the payment of taxes assessed against the 
complainant’s property is clearly not founded in 
good law nor in good morals.” Rah! rah! rah! The 
decision is all that ean be desired. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, N. E. A. 
William M. Beardshear, president, Ames, Ia.; 
James M. Green, first vice-president, Trenton, N. J.; 


Charles H. Keyes, treasurer, Hartford, Conn.; 
Albert G. Lane, chairman of trustees, Chicago, TI; 
William T. Harris, United States commissioner of 


education, Washington, D C.; Irwin Shepard, secre- 
tary, Winona, Minn, 


GREATEST VICTORY ON RECORD, 

By the final court decision of last Saturday there 
will be $1,500,000 more paid this month into the 
Cook county (Chicago), Illinois treasury. This in 
addition to the $800,000 already paid in. This is 
more than $2,250,000 in back taxes, in addition to 
more than $1,000,000 that will be paid to Chicago 
this year and every succeeding year. All this is the 
direct result of the work of Margaret A. Haley, 
Catharine Goggin, and the Chicago federation in the 
famous tax fight. The women teachers did it. 








BOSTON SITUATION. 

Miss Ellen E. Carlisle, head of the department of 
education at Wellesley, was the choice, on Tuesday, 
of three of the five members of the sub-committee of 
the Boston school board appointed to name a succes- 
cor to Miss Sarah Louise Arnold. Inasmuch as two 
of the committee declined to endorse this report it 
was laid over. Since the majority report is sup- 
posed to have sixteen members of the board behind 
it, and only fourteen are necessary for election, it is 
probable Miss Carlisle will be elected, though it is 
not certain that she will accept a mere majority 
election. 


Mrs. Julia B. Duff’s faith in a Teacher's college 


fcr Boston, with anthority for giving degrees, 
prompts her to make a lively demand for the resig- 
nation from the normal school sub-committee of Wil- 
fred Bolster, on the ground that he was bitterly op- 
posed to the measure which the committee was ex- 
pected to favor. Mrs. Duff is a heroic defender of 
her faith, and a brilliant crusader against all op- 
ponents. She assumes with some historie evidence 
to support the assumption that the Boston public is 
in favor of her proposition. Stranger things have 
happened than that this arraignment by Mrs. 
Duff should prove the defeat of several candidates 
next December. The campaign against the op- 
ponents of the normal school about three years ago 
was as successful as any that has ever been waged. 
This certainly bids fair to be as lively a year as the 
Beston school board has ever known. 








JUDGE TULEY’S DECISION. 

In giving his righteous and notable decision in 
justification of Margaret A. Haley’s tax fight, Judge 
Murray F. Tuley said:— 

“The ‘net assessed value’ of property in the city 
of Chicago for the year 1901, with a population of 
over 2,000,000, was $374,000,000, and the assessed 
value of property for taxable purposes in the city of 
Chicago in the year 1873, when this city was but an 
infant, with a population of about 300,000, was over 
$312,000,000, with no limitation as to rate. 

“Between 1873 and 1901 the city has extended its 
limits and more than doubled the area liable to taxa- 
tion; and while it is not shown by the evidence in 
this case, no one who knew the city in 1873 and 
knows it now, can doubt but that the aggregate 
wealth of its present extended area is more than ten 
times that of 1873, and that the net assessed value 
of property for taxation should have been more than 
twice that returned for the year 1901. 

“It is a notorious fact that much property is as- 
sessed too low, and that much property, in some way 
or other, escapes being listed; also that property in 
nearly all parts of the city is now paying less taxes 
than it has in any year for the last fifteen years. 
The consequence is, insufficient revenue for either 
city or county purposes; our police force, always in- 
adequate, must be reduced, our fire department must 
be crippled, our schools must be closed, the salaries 
of the school teachers must be cut, and both city and 
county find themselves in a deplorable situation for 
want of the necessary revenue to pay ordinary and 
necessary expenses. 

“Somebody is to blame for this. Aside from 
‘tax dodging,’ which has become epidemic, almost 
the entire responsibilty therefor must rest upon the 


state board of equalization, the board of assessors 
and review, whose duty it is to find property that is 
liable to assessment, OSSeCSs it. and assess it al its full 
valuation,” , 


NOTED PUBLISHER GONE. 


Mr. Charles G. Sower, president of the Christopher 
Sower Company, who died at his late residence, 1926 
Arch street, Philadelphia, recently, was born in 
Norristown, Pa., November 21, 1821. He was fifth in 
descent from Christopher Sower (Saur), the famous 
Colonial publisher, of Germantown, who began 
printing and publishing there in 1738, and fourth in 
descent from Christopher. Sofver, second, also fa- 
mous as a colonial printer and publisher and as 
bishop of the Dunkard church of Germantown. 
His grandfather, David Sower, Sr., and his father, 
David Sower, Jr., in succession continued the family 
business in Germantown and then in Norristown, 
and Charles G. Sower began to prepare for the suc- 
cession by entering his father’s bookstore in Norris- 
town, in 1836. In 1842 he became head of the busi- 
ness, and in 1844 he removed it to Philadelphia, 
where it was continued under the firm names suc- 
cessively of Sower & Barnes, Sower, Barnes, & Co., 
Sower, Barnes, & Potts, Sower, Potts, & Co. 
Finally, in 1888, just 150 years after the commence- 
ment of the business, the firm was incorporated as 
the Christopher Sower Company, and soon after lo- 
cated at 614 Areh street, where it has since con- 
tinued. From 1842 until his death Charles G. 
Sower remained at the head of the business. The 
company has been among the leading school book 
makers of the country, substantial and with high 
standards for their works and for their methods. 
Mr. Sower was a leader in local affairs in Phlia- 
delphia. 








KDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Never has there been so satisfactory a public 
tribute to a private citizen as that with which Ed- 
ward Everett Hale was honored in Boston on his 
eightieth birthday, April 3, 1902. Here is a man 
who has never held public office, has never invented 
or discovered anything important; has never con- 
tributed perceptibly to the founding or up-building 
of any great literary, scholastic, or religious institu- 
tion, and he has never placed under special obliga- 
tions to him any great political or religious party. 
Taking human nature as it is supposed to be, the 
celebration of his eightieth birthday should have 
been a sentimental affair with poetry and bouquets. 
Instead it was a very substantial celebration, with a 
purse of $30,000 handed him as the gift of a few 
persons who could well afford to lend a hand to a 
man of fourscore years. 

Senator George I’. Hoar presided over the modest 
gathering of admiring friends, and read a letter 
from the President of the United States which is 
in itself a great tribute to Dr. Hale. 

My dear Senator Hoar: I very earnestly wish | 
could be at the meeting over which you are to pre- 
side in honor of the eightieth birthday of Edward 
Fverett Hale. <A classical allusion or comparison is 
ilways very trite; but I suppose all of us who have 
read the simpler classical books think of Timoleon in 
his last days at Syracuse, loved and honored in his 
old age by the fellow-citizens in whose service he 
had spent the strength of his best years, as one of 
the noblest and most attractive figures in all history. 
Dr. Hale is just such a figure now. We love him and 
we revere him. We are prouder of our citizenship 
because he is our fellow-citizen, and we feel that his 
life and his writings, both alike, spur us steadily to 
fresh effort toward high thinking and right living. 
To have written “The Man Without a Country” by 
itself would be quite enough to make all the nation 
his debtor. I belong in the innumerable army of 
those who owe him much, and through you I wish 
him Godspeed now. Ever faithfully yours, 

Theodore Roosevelt. 

Dr. Hale has a great inheritance, his father, 
Nathan Hale, having been one of Boston’s first citi- 
zen and a notable American as the founder of the 
Boston Advertiser, and promoter of our early rail- 
roads. Captain Nathan Hale, the eminent Ameri- 
‘an patriot, was his great-uncle. Dr. ‘Hale entered 
Harvard at thirteen, graduated at seventeen, taught 
in the Boston Latin school for two years, spent a few 
months in the Boston Advertiser office, and then he- 
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gan his long career as a clergyman. He -has been 
the busiest man in America ever since he entered 
the ministry at twenty years of age. For the first 
four years he preached here and there all over the 
country, the longest service being in Washington. At 
twenty-four he was called to the Unitarian pastorate 
in Worcester, where be remained ten years, after 
which he was called to the South, Congregational 
church, Boston,where he officiated for more than forty 
years. His most important literary effort is “The 
Man Without a Country,” and his grandest service to 
the country is the “Lend-a-Hand” club movement, 
which resulted from his “Ten Times One is Ten,” 
and “In His Name.” 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The correspondence between General Miles and 
Secretary Root, which has been laid before the house 
of representatives in reply to a resolution of inquiry, 
constitutes one of the most curious chapters in the 
history of the war department. It shows that the 
request which General Miles made of the secretary 
was that he should be allowed to go out to the 
Philippines taking with him a delegation of Cubans 
and Porto Ricans to explain to the Filipinos the 
benefits which their people had received through the 
kindly aid of the United States; and that when he 
came back, he should bring with him a delegation of 
Filipinos who might study American civilization at 
short range and carry home to their people favorable 
reports of what they saw. 

* 1 a 

So far, General Miles’ recommendations were in 
line with the methods which have sometimes been 
successfully followed in reconciling hostile Indian 
tribes. But beyond this, General Miles desired 
authority while in the islands to make such dis- 
position of the troops there as he might see fit, and 
also to take such measures as he might deem ex- 
pedient to make the people content with American 
administration. Secretary Root disapproved of the 
recommendations, with some acerbity, remarking 
that they carried with them the superseding of Gen- 
eral Chaffee and the Philippine commission, and 
would interrupt the progress already being made. 
As to the visiting delegations of Cubans, Porto 
Ricans and Filipinos, he intimated that the plan was 
sensational and spectacular as well as futile. 


* * * 


The bills reported to the senate and house for 
the government of the Philippines differ radically 
in the provisions relating to the coinage. The sen- 
ate bill provides for the indefinite coinage of a 
Philippine silver dollar, and practically establishes 
the silver standard, since no arrangements are made 
for the redemption of the silver in gold. The house 
bill, on the other hand, makes the American gold 
dollar the standard of value in the islands, and pro- 
vides for the coinage of a Philippine peso, of the size 
of a Mexican dollar, to circulate at the rate of two 
to one and to be redeemable in gold. This peso 
would be of the nature of a token coin, being only 
.835 fine, in order to prevent it from being exported. 

* * * 

The Ways and Means committee reported to the 
House on Monday the bill providing for reciprocity 
with Cuba, on the basis of a reduction of 20 per cent. 
in the duties on Cuban products. The vote in the 
committee was 12 to 5. Three of the Democratic 
members voted with nine Republicans to report the 
hill, while three Democrats voted with two so-called 
heet-sugar Republicans against the bill. This divi- 
sion of the committee ensured the passage of the 
bill by the house in the form reported. A condition 
precedent to the taking effect.of the concessions 
contained in the bill is that Cuba shall enact con- 
tract labor, immigration, and exclusion laws, similar 
to those of the United States. 

K ok a 

The resignation of Pension Commissioner Kvans 
There 
is no reason to believe that he was asked to resign; 
but, on the other hand, he himself attributes his re- 
tirement to the embarrassment which his retention 
occasioned to others, He has been sharply criticised; 


s, ina sense, voluntary, and in a sense not. 


RR piuatenedindictdeniaateeatind 


and those who have attacked him will be glad to hav: 
him out of the office, even though he makes his exit 
by way of promotion, instead of dismissal. At the 


same time, as the President has directed him to stay: 


until his successor is appointed, and until a position 
has been found for himself, which will be a suitable 
reward for “his excellent service,” he has the satis- 
faction, not only of feeling that his course is ap- 
proved by the administration, but that his own im- 
mediate future is well provided for. 

* * * 

A sudden impulse has been given to the reform of 
the police administration in New York, by the un- 
expécted action of the night platoon of police in one 
precinct who, without orders from their superiors, 
or consultation with them, started in on their own 
account to close up the saloons in their precinct, 
which were selling on Sunday. It appears that they 
were required to sign reports that there were no viola- 
lations of the excise laws on their beats. These re- 
ports would serve to exculpate their captains, if they 
were charged with neglect; while they would serve 
equally well to convict the hapless patrolmen, if 
evidence obtained by special detectives proved them 
to have made false reports. Whether to save them- 
selves from this danger, or from some higher motive 
they took concerted action against the saloon- 
keepers, including those who were highest in politics, 
or who felt themselves secure because they had paid 
for protection. The result is consternation among 
the saloons; a sudden awakening of the police com- 
missioner to the actual state of things; and proceed- 
ings to bring the delinquent police captains to book. 

* * + 

The House Committee on Territories has shown 
considerable. sagacity in reporting a single “omni- 
bus” bill for the admission of Oklahoma, Arizona, 
and New Mexico as states, instead of putting in sep- 
arate bills. The effect is to consolidate behind the 
bill the friends of each territory. If separate bills 
had been reported, Oklahoma, which has the strong- 
est claim because of the size and the homogeneous- 
ness of its population, might have been admitted, 
while the others waited. Now, it willbe all or none. 
The report of the committee is unanimous, and the 
bill is one which it will be difficult to defeat. Con- 
siderations of party advantage will make the Demo- 
erats solid for the bill, and similar considerations 
will make Republicans wary of opposing it. The 
chief argument which will count against it in the 
house, will be that it will increase the already dis- 
proportionate power of the senate. 

* * S 

The municipal election in Chicago on the first of 
April derived unusual interest from the fact that it 
afforded the first test of the new referendum law. 
Under that law, any question of public policy may 
be submitted to the voters for an expression of opin- 
ion, provided that a certain member of voters peti- 
tion to that effect. The questions submitted in 
Chicago were those of the municipal ownership of 
street railways, and of gas and electric lighting. 
The vote was about six to one, in favor of municipal 
ownership of these public utilities. The vote is not 
mandatory upon the city council or the legislature, 
but it shows the drift of public sentiment so plainly 
that it may lead to action in the near future. 

* * * 

Of the enormous fortune which Cecil Rhodes ac- 
cumulated by means which would not always bear 
the closest scrutiny, he left a fund of about ten 
million dollars, for an education endowment, some- 
what resembling Mr. Carnegie’s gift to the Scottish 
universities, but far wider in_ its scope. Mr. 
Rhodes’ plan takes in the entire English-speaking 
race, and provides scholarships at Oxford, not only 
for vouth from the British colonies, but from the 
United States. Under the terms: of the will, two 
voung men from each state and territory of the 
United States will be entitled to the enjoyment of a 


scholarship at Oxford, worth $1500 a year, and ten-. 


able for three years. There are scholarships also 
for German youths, and Mr. Rhodes’ frankly ex- 
pressed hope was to draw the three nations more 
closely together. It is a splendid ideal, and the 
means taken to secure it are characteristically munifi- 


cent. 
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terest taken by the children in their work, which 
promises well for its lasting influence upon their 
characters. Habits of examining before judgment, 
of persistence in effort, of mutual helpfulness, of 
courtesy and self-restraint and their pleasure in 
activity, were always in view. The idea seemed to 
be to equip pupils for life by giving them control of 
their powers, to create an enjoyment in work which 
will lead to continued endeavor, when they have the 
schoolhouse to give play to the social spirit which 
leads to the practice of virtue, thus making ethics 
and intelligence bear fruit in conduct. Results de- 
monstrate that the means chosen are well adapted 
for the end to be attained. 

Careful attention was given to the effects of visu- 
alization in economizing the time and energy of the 
children in learning to read, write, spell, and acquire 
in other subjects. There was remarkable quickness 
in seeing and doing. Only those who have observed 
their work can realize that children can be trained 
to such quickness and accuracy in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic without overtaxing. 

We must conclude that this is due to methods in 
harmony with the nature of the being. Over- 
fatigue and over-stimulation are avoided. The eye 
and the hands are made to serve the brain, and the 
careful training of the senses provides against waste- 
ful repetition when the eye or ear is called into play. 
The writing was rapid and legible. The spelling, 
capitalization and punctuation were good. In writ- 
ten expression of thought the pupils showed great 
power .and gave evidence that the work was not 
mechanical but mental, the outgrowth of thinking. 
Reading, writing, and spelling are taught simultan- 
eously, so that the child writes every word it reads, 
and, of course, in writing spells the word. This is 
the method we saw employed, and when contrasted 
with the old medieval system its superiority is be- 
yond successful dispute. 

Visualization appears to your committee to be of 
the greatest value in education, as it quickens the 
perceptions and prepares the mind for correct reas- 
oning. 

RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT. 

Special attention is given to the arm movements 
in writing, spelling of words is learned by quick 
glances, and problems in arithmetic are grasped at 
only a moment’s presentation. The great value of 
rhythm and physical culture in keeping children in 
a condition to attain are not disputed by any one, 
and the recreation obtained through the various 
activities, and educative hand work are well calcu- 
lated to give the pupils power of attention, self-con- 
trol, and a desire to work and seem to do so. All 
know that music is helpful in maintaining discipline 
and Jessening fatigue, and an appreciation of good 
music in childhood will bring into homes a means of 
rest, as it diverts the mind, changing discontent to 
calm and peace. 

In reply to many questions submitted by your 
committee, Principal William J. Bogan expressed 
the view that the elementary school does not seek to 
make artists, or carpenters, or dressmakers, or 
athletes, but to develop greater mental and execu- 
tive power, to open more channels for activity, to 
awaken an interest in work by the use of drawing, 
handwork, color, ete. 

By making the schoolroom a place of life and hap- 
piness fewer boys will drift into the streets. 

The purpose of the public school is only indirectly 
economic. ‘To make men and women capable of see- 
ing the right and desirous of doing it, is the end 
toward which all means should tend. We do not 
name the letters to an infant learning spoken lan- 
guage; we boldly permit it to hear the expression of 
thoughts. Education is the problem of life to en- 
courage and develop the good and retard that which 
is bad. 

To equip with knowledge for those things that will 
be best suited for the chosen occupation in life and 
methods that tend to this end should be taught to 
all. 

This committee does not think it incredible that 
a similar process might result to advantage in learn- 
ing written and printed language, or reading. 


(Continued on page 240, | 
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and the liquid, as it thickens, is dipped from one to 
another, until in the end kettle it is reduced to syrup 
and is taken out to cool and settle, until enough is 
made to “sugar off.” 

To “sugar off” is to boil the syrup until it is thick 
enough to crystallize into sugar. This is the grand 
event, and is only done once in two or three days. 

But the boy’s desire is to “sugar off” perpetually. 
He boils his kettle down as rapidly as possible; he is 
not particular about chips, scum, or ashes, and he is 
apt to burn his sugar. 

If he can get enough to make a little wax on the 
snow or to scrape from the bottom of the kettle, with 
his wooden paddle, he is happy. A good deal is 
wasted on his hands and the outside of his face and 
on his clothes; but he does not care. 

Sometimes he is left to watch the boiling kettles, 
with a piece of pork tied on the end of a stick, 
which he dips into the boiling mass when it 
threatens to go over. He is constantly tasting of it, 
however, to see if it is not almost syrup. He has a 
long, round stick, whittled smooth at one end, which 
he uses for his purpose, at the constant risk of burn- 
ing his tongue. 

The smoke blows in his face; he is grimy with 
ashes. He is altogether such a mass of dirt, sticki- 
ness, and sweetness that his own mother wouldn’t 
know him. 

He likes to boil eggs in the hot sap. He likes to 
roast potatoes in the ashes, and he would live in the 
camp day and night if he were permitted. Some of 
the hired men sle¢p in the bough shanty and keep 
the fire blazing all night. 

To sleep there with them and awake in the night 
and hear the wind in the trees and see the sparks 
fly up to the sky is a perfect realization of all the 
stories of adventures he has ever read. 

He tells the other boys afterwards that he heard 
something in the night that sounded very much like 
a bear. 

The great occasions for the boy, though, are the 
times of “sugaring off.” Sometimes this used to be 
done in the evening, and it was made the excuse for 
a frolic in the camp. The neighbors were invited; 
sometimes even the pretty girls from the village, who 
filled all the woods with their sweet voices and merry 
laughter. 

The white snow still lies on all the ground except 
the warm spot about the camp. The tree branches 
all show distinctly in the light of the fire, which 
sends its ruddy glare far into the darkness and 
lights up the bough shanty, the hogsheads, the 


buckets on the trees, and the group about the boil-. 


ing kettles, until the scene is like something taken 
out of a fairy play. 

At these sugar parties every one was expected 
to eat as much sugar as possible; and those who are 
practised in it can eat a great deal. It is a pecu- 
liarity about eating warm maple sugar that, though 
you may eat so much of it one day as to be sick, you 
will want it the next day more than ever. 

At the “sugaring-off”’ they used to pour the hot 
sugar upon the snow, where it congealed into a sort 
of wax, which I do suppose is the most delicious 
substance that was ever invented. And it takes a 
great while to eat it. 

If one should close his teeth firmly on a ball of 
it he would be unable to open his moutli until it 
dissolved. The sensation while it is melting is very 


pleasant, but one cannot converse. 

The boy used to make a big lump of it and give it 
to the dog, who seized it and closed his jaws on it, 
as dogs will on anything. It was funny the next 


moment to see the expression of perfect surprise on 
the dog’s face when hé found that he could not-open 
his jaws. 

Ile shook his head; he sat down in despair; he ran 
round in a circle; he dashed into the woods and back 
again. Ile did everything except climb a tree and 
howl. It would have been such a relief to him if 
he could have howled. But that was the one thing 
he could not do.—C. D. Warner. 


The great man is he who does not lose the child 
heart Mencius, 


QUOTATIONS ABOUT TREES. 


A large, branching, aged oak is perhaps the most ven- 
erable of all inanimate objects.—Shenstone, 


Mouldering and moss-grown, through the lapse of 
years, in motionless beauty stands the giant oak; whilst 
those that saw its green and flourishing youth are gone 
and are forgotten.—Longfellow. 


The works of a person that builds begin immediately 
to decay, while those of him who plants begin directly 
to improve,—Shenstone. 


Give me again my hollow tree, 
A crust of bread and liberty. 4 


Trees the most lovingly shelter and shade us when, 
like the willow, the higher soar their summits, the 
lowlier droop their boughs.—Bulwer-Lytton. 


And thus our life, exempt-from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 


Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 
—Shakespeare. 


Give fools their gold; give knaves their power; 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 
Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree is more than all. 
—Whittier. 
The wealth, beauty, fertility, and healthfulness of the 
country largely depend upon the conservation of our 
forests and the planting of trees.—Whittier. 


O whispering trees, companions, sages, friends, 
No change in you, whatever friendship ends; 
No deed of yours the Eden link e’er broke; 
Bared is your head toward the lightning’s stroke; 
You fed the infant man, and blessed his cot 
Hewed from your grain; without you, he were not. 
The hand that planned you planned the future, too, 
Shall we distrust it, knowing such as you? 
J. W. Miller. 


Stories and trees will teach that which you will never 
learn from masters. 


OLD WOODLAND SCENES. 


No more I see in this loved spot 
The grove I loved of yore, 

The woodman’s axe has cut the trees 
That I would fain restore, 

And now no song bird’s notes I hear, 
A-ringing out so sweet, 

And now no woodland flowers I find 
A-blooming at my feet. 

The little brook where summer days 
I wandered gay and free 

Is but a dry and pebbly path, 
O’ershadowed by no tree. 

And why is now my heart so sad, 
Why do these scenes displease? 

Because there’s death wheré once was life, 
And gone are my loved trees. 


BANK DEPOSITS. 


In 1900 there were 3,587 national banks in the United 
States. These banks received for deposit an average of 
more than $300,000,000 a day. 

The 329 banks in the large cities received, on the aver- 
age, $250,000,000 a day, or $700,000 a day for each bank. 

The 3,144 other banks received about $84,000,000 a day, 
or an average of only $27,000 a day. 

In New York City alone the banks did $55,000,000,000 
worth of business in 1900, or an average daily business 
of about $180,000,000. 

Deposits of $300,000,000 a day is less than $4 a day for 
each man, woman, and child in the United States, 

In New York City proper $180,000,000 a day is $120 
for every man, woman, and child. This is thirty times 
as much as the average for the country as a whole. The 
reason for this is the fact that the New York banks do 
much of the banking business for the whole country. 








OUR BOOK TABLE. 

ULYSSES. A_ Drama. By Stephen Phillips. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 178 pp. Price, $1.25, 
The success of Stephen Phillips’ ‘‘Ulysses’”’ as a drama, 

must be determined by the verdict of those, and only of 
those, who see Mr. Tree’s presentation of it upon the 
actual stage of the playhouse. Its publication, however, 
and the position assigned to Mr. Phillips as the most 
hopeful writer of real literature in the dramatic form 
raises the problem as to how far the writer of to-day 
may go in adapting the stories of by-gone times to the 
pre-conceptions of a twentieth century audience. In tak- 
ing for his swhject such a character as Ulysses, to 
what extent should a writer, especially one who con- 
sciously strives to produce literature, make that char- 
acter conform to the conception of the old Greek person- 
age held by those intimately familiar with the latest re- 
sults of classical bearing, or even to the conception 
prevalent in the mind of the general public, dimly re- 
membering their high school tasks. This is no place to 
attempt the answer to such a question. Mr. Phillips has 
written a drama which, if less brilliant-than his “Herod,” 
maintains a remarkably high level of poetic and dramatic 
power, and justifies in large measures the confidence of 
those who regard him as the most brilliant of the 
younger English men of letters. His treatment of 
“Ulysses” suggested the query set forth in a preceding 
sentence, a query to be answered, perhaps, by the im- 
pression which the reader receives as to the individuality 
of Zeus, It was a bold, but an inevitable, undertaking 
to represent the Olympians upon a stage, and the under- 
taking was made more difficult by the necessity of de- 
pending upon the limitless possibilities of modern 
mechanism and stage craft, instead of upon the imagina- 
tion of an intelligent audience. If one who has not seen 
the realization of Mr. Phillips’ conceptions in play may 
guess that he has failed to present a convincing Jupiter, 
the omnipotent thunderer regretful of his pleasure days 
with mortals, it is at least certain that he has contributed 
much to the elementary problem of how we moderns are 
to understand the personages of classical myths, and 
more to the delight of all who enjoy verse of real poetic 
and imaginative power. 

DEUTSCHE SAGEN. By Franciska Geibler. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

“Deutsche Sagen” is a collection of the folklore tates 
and legends that are the very life of German literature. 











A New Physiology for Grammar Grades 





PHYSIOLOGY: Briefer Course 


For use where a laboratory course cannot be 
undertaken. This book is perfectly adapted to the 
capacity of high school pupils. 

Cloth. 399 pages. Illustrated. 90 cents. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 





ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY 


By BUEL P. COLTON 


Professor of Natural Science, Illinois State Normal Univer sity 


GOOD Grammar School Physiology should present the essentials of anatomy and physiology 

in simple and direct form, and show their application to hygiene. Professor Colton’s reputation 

as a teacher, author, and scientist, is sufficient guaranty of the simplicity, directness, and accuracy 
of his work. The Elementary Physiology is a new book written especially for pupils in Grammar 
grades, and serves as an introduction to the High School and Normal School Physiologies in the 
Colton Series. An unusual amount of space is devoted to practical hygiene, and the connecticn be- 
tween good health and proper habits is clearly set forth with abundant reasons and illustrations, 
both practical and scientific. The book contains the proportion of matter devoted to the study of stim- 
ulants and narcotics required by the various state laws. Cloth, 320 pages. Fully illustrated. 


THE OTHER VOLUMES OF COLTON’S SERIES ARE: 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 


(Ready May 1.) 


PHYSIOLOGY : €omplete 


An experimental and descriptive physiology that 
is a practical guide to laboratory study for acad- 
emies, normal schools, and colleges. 

Cloth. 443 pages. Illustrated. $1.12. | 


CHICAGO LONDON 
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| THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE ) 
)] By Witr1am VaAuGHN Moopy and Rosert Morss Lovett, of the University of Chicago. 12mo. About 450 pages. Jn press. 
An account of English letters covering especially the period from which requirements are taken for college entrance examinations. Besides 
, giving secondary school students a correct understanding of the origin and meaning of English literature, the book is designed particularly to 
} place before them in perspective the greater personalities and their significance. There are admirable chapters on Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, { 
| | Dryden, Pope, Wordsworth, and the Georgian and Victorian poets and novelists, with full commentaries and reviews of their more important 
works. The whole undertaking is one greatly to be welcomed for its scholastic excellence and for its utility to the teacher. 
Government in State and Nation Elementary Physical Geography } 
By J. A. James, Ph. D., Professor of History in Northwestern University, | An Outline of Physiography. By Jac Ww. R | ) 
§ and A. H. SanrorpD, M. A., Professor of History in the Stevens Point 12mo. With ta S ie a Be. pin es a glared aie 
\ (Wis.) Normal School. 12mo0. 383 pages. $1.00, met. Bere P i P - 3°3 pages. 54.25) "eb, { 
| The authors have endeavored to present to teachers of Civil Govern- d This 4 sa Rig song book ; it is designed for high, normal, and see ht 
ment a book on the same plane with the best texts in History, Literature, ee aivid. and not for the college or university student. Vhought 
and Science. _Emphasis is placed upon the actual workings of the govern- fy Aw Hist Pea ty ~ i oe wmenRenity - yore f 
ment in its various departments, and prominence is given to practical problems k he b ‘ ih th oth with educational and geographic science 
of local government, such as arise in connection with elections, trials, tax- = ye ai “y ot spousin 7 strong. : : 
) | ation, and the like. The Suggestive Questions in connection with each di so schers besa 5 other text on the subject in one place or another, | | 
chapter, and the multitude of references, giving not only title of book or, and is everywhere giving the best of satisfaction. 
magazine, but the exact page, makes this an improvement over other texts on Journal of Education says: “ Nowhere have Mr. Redway’s knowledge 
the subject. and skill appeared to better advantage, to say the least, than in this book, ( 
) _ The Outlook says of it: “ Fine in plan, in style, in scholarship, and in | The analysis of the subject is remarkably clear, scientific, and usable; the y 
} | spirit. In treating every subject there is net only information as to how af- | arrangement of each chapter is pedagogical, with exercises and i 
} : : ; - P pedagogical, questions 
) | fairs are now being managed, but as to how progressive men think they | admirably prepared. The wealth of material is specially noticeable. In the 
should be managed, and there is also a bibliography referring to the best | final twenty-five pages are given the industrial regions and interests of the 
things to be read about it both in books and magazines, An admirable piece | United States.” 
1 | of work.” . 
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They are truly the first step into German literature, and 
as such it is well to take them, first of all, in the course 
of preparatory reading. At the same time, their simple, 
straightforward language suits them admirably to the 
first constructive study of German to a young foreign 
student, This was Mme. Geibler’s idea in introducing 
them to her classes at the Brearley school, New York, 
and her success with them has proved that her idea was 
most practical. 

Here is the familiar Reinhard der Fuchs, and Tristan 
und Isolt, Parzival, Lohengrin, Robert der Leufel, Flore 
und Blanche-flore, and numerous others, in brief tales 
that are the key to German romance and poetry, indeed, 
to all German literature and art. The book contains a 
vocabulary. 


AUDRBY. By Mary Johnston. Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This new story from the pen of a gifted writer is better 
by far than the success of last year by the same author, 
“To Have and to Hold.” “Audrey” appeals to the reader 
strongly on account of being more imaginative, less 
crude, and presenting a more pleasing style of the writer 
than is exhibited in the former novel. Like it, the scenes 
are laid in Virginia, but the story is marked by the 
almost total absence of the disagreeable features which 
characterize many stories of 200 years ago. Colonial life, 
with its English customs, is well portrayed. Audrey, 
with her charming and trustful personality, appears 
upon nearly every page, but so hedged about ‘by the cus- 
toms and rules then governing society as to compel from 
the beginning one’s sympathy and love, Except for the 
ending of Audrey’s life romance, the story is admirable 
and decidedly pleasing. 

The illustrations are 
drawings, 


in colors, and are excellent 


_—— 


JEAN MITCHELL’S SCHOOL. By Angelina W. Wray. 
Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Company. 
One seldom comes across so bright and attractive a 

story of the schoolroom as this little book of Miss 

Wray’s, It is worth while, even for the mere pleasure 

it gives, but, besides this, it is full of suggestions wide- 

awake young teachers will be quick to seize upon and 
adapt to their own circumstances. 

The plan of the book is of the simplest, 
is a young girl whose first school is a hard one, in which 
other teachers have failed. Month by month throughout 
the year, through skillful, sympathetic measures, her in- 
fluence grows, until the least promising pupil is won 
over and the whole tone of the school has been raised. 

The story has an uplift and inspiration about it, yet is 
free from moralizing, and is wholly practicable. 

The underlying thought is the relation of the school to 
the life of the child as a vital factor, rather than a 
uper-imposed condition, and the author has set forth 
this principle with a charm that carries conviction with 


Its heroine 
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it. There are dainty drawings by Amy Orcutt Brown, in one of the stories, 


and the half-tones from actual photographs give an air 
of reality to the story, and make it seem as if its proto- 
type might be found nestled away in some of our country 
towns, instead of merely existing ‘‘pure in the last re- 
cesses cf the mind.” 


A TEXT-BOOK OF APPLIED ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By Edwin Herbert Lewis, Ph.D,., Lewis Institute, Chi- 
cago, New York: The Macmillan Company. 161 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. 

This is a thoroughly fascinating book. It would not 
be easy to put more that is worth while into a book of 
160 pages on the good use of English. The author has 
accomplished what is generally considered unattainable, 
in that he has a largely original and valuable outline of 
Jlosely-related parts and, at the same time, thoroughly 
important incidental advice. The simplicity of the ar- 
rangement is a great charm. There are really but six 
great ideas in the book, The correct use of singular and 
plural verbs; correct form of the verb “to be,” “to 
have”: certain verbs of action, personal pronouns, and 
the sentence. It is an attractive application of English 
grammar, and is genuinely sensible. 

A few samples will illustrate, Here is an illustration 
of his good sense. He has no abhorrence of contrac- 
tions. The following contractions should be learned: — 


I’ve not been 
You’ve not been 
He’s not been 


I haven’t been 
You haven’t been 
He hasn’t been 


We haven’t been We've not been 

You haven’t been You’ve not been 

They haven’t been They’ve not been 

The literary forms ‘‘there has not been any” and “there 

have not been any” are contracted in conversation to 
‘there hasn’t been any,” “there haven’t been any.” The 
literary forms “there has been no” and “there has been 
noone” are contracted in conversation to “there’s been 
no.” “there’s been none.” The form “there have been 
none” cannot easily be pronounced in any contracted 
form. 


GESCHICHTEN VON DEUTSCHEN STAEDTEN. By 
Meneco Stern. New York: American Book Company. 
The native German teacher is frequently astonished at 

the ignorance his foreign classes display concerning the 

history and geography of Germany. Many American 
pupils are unfamiliar with the names of some of the most 
famous cities, to say nothing of the events connected 
with them. In “Geschichten von Deutschen Staedten” 

Mr. Stern offers an easy, interesting German reader, 

which, at the same time, serves an historical and geo- 

graphical purpose. 


“The Germans, more than any other people,” he says 


* not 


“love to veil the actual with the 
mist of phantasy, and to wander away from hard reality 
into a tender dreamland.” It is this spirit which is pe- 
culiarly the heritage of German literature, and it is in 
this spirit that the little Maerchen and Geschichten of 
the book are conceived and told. They are full of local 
color, and lead the student into a world actually existent, 
yet delightfully dissimilar to the one he knows so well 
from his own experience, 
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SEASIDE AND WAYSIDE. 
Nair Wright. Boston: D. 
Price, 45 cents. 

The new edition of the Seaside and Wayside readers 
is all that can be desired, From cover to cover, inside 
and out, they are most attractive, No. III. is a “Way- 
side’’ book, with stories of plants, grasshoppers, butter- 
flies, and birds. They are real live stories, for real live 
children, who are later to read Gibson and Burroughs, 


By Julia Mac- 
& Co. 267 pp. 


PESTALOZZI AND THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By A, Pinloch 
of Paris. The Great Educators’ Series. Edited by 
President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Col- 
lege, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 306 pp. 
This is a carefully-prepared study of the life and spirit 

of Pestalozzi in its relation to the modern educational 

movement of Middle Europe and of the other countries. 

While it loses somewhat by being prepared by one who 

was not of Pestalozzi’s country on the one hand, and is 

in touch with America’s professional needs and 
wishes, on the other, it gains more than it loses from 
each cause. It is a candid statement of the results of 

Pestalozzi’s labors by an admirer from choice, and not 

from nationality, and, at the same time, it avoids the 

too often “practical” side of a study which selects only 

what the American teachers enjoy learning about Euro- 

pean masters. 
This book is a 

American contribution 

leaders in other lands, 


much of the 
of educational 


advance on 
the study 


decided 
to 
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HLDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 





EMS of educational news to be inserted under 

this heading .are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


April 18-19: District Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Harrisburg, Ky. 

April 22-24: Florida Colored Teachers’ 
Association, Fernandina. 

April 23-24-25: International Kindergar- 
ten Union, Boston, Mass. 

April 24-26: Northern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Ottawa. 

April 24-25-26: Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Ottawa. 

April 25-26: Eastern Art Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, New York. 

May 7-8-9: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 16: New England School Superintend 
ents, Boston. 

June : Alabama Teachers’ Association, 
Birmingham. 

July 1-2-3: West Virginia Educational 
Association, Mt. Lake Park. 

July 1-3: Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, Pittsburgh. 

July 1-2-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt. 

July 1-4: Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

July 7-11: National Educational Assccia- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 

July : New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Saratoga. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Massachusetts School- 
masters’ Club will meet at the Hotel 
Brunswick April 12. Dinner will be 
served promptly at 1 p.m. Business will 
be taken up at 2.15 p. m. as follows: 
Reading of the minutes of the preceding 
meeting: report of committee on memo- 
rials. The after-dinner topic will be: 
“The American Schoolmaster in Our New 
Pessessions.”” “In Porto Rico,” Hon. 
Martin G. Brumbaugh of the University 
of Pennsylvania, first United States com- 
missioner of education for Porto Rico: 
“In the Philippines,” Charles H. Ames of 
Boston. Music by quartette. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. W. H. Small, superin- 
tendent of Chelsea, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent of Providence, to 
succeed Dr. Horace S. Tarbell. Mr. Small 
has earned this promotion by successful 


and discreet service in the Hudson 
(Mass.) high school, where he was princi- 
pal for several years, in the Palmer 


(Mass.) high school, from which he was 
promoted to Chelsea. It was quite an ex- 
periment to take a high school principal 
and adapt him to supervision in Chelsea, 
but his success justified the choice, and 
warrants the Providenee board in its se- 
lection of him for one of the most impor- 
tant points in New England. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Hoi Scholastikoi held its sixth annual 
dinner on Saturday night last, having as 
its guest of honor Rev. Henry Van Dyke 
of Princeton. Jolin W. Davis was the 
toastmaster, the toasts and speakers be- 
ing as follows: “Our Guest,” Rev, Henry 
Van Dyke; “Our Public Sehools,” City 
Superintendent William H. Maxwell; 
“The Dutch in New York,” Francis W. 
Halsey: “Education and Character,” Rev. 
William O’B. Pardow, S. J.; “From the 
Outside,” Augustus Thomas, 

About 150 were present, among them 
being Commissioner Wilsey, Dr. Darling- 
ton, former Commissioners Moriarty and 
Goulden, P. P. Simmons, Josiah H. Pitts, 
ex-Superintendent Powell of Washington, 
William J. Ellis, John H. Haaren, William 
A. Campbell, James M. Edsall, James 
Cusack, Charles O. Dewey, C. D. Fleming, 
Dr. J. P. Conroy, Dr. W. L. Ettinger, Dr. 
E. R. Birkins, W. C. Hess, John T. Nolan, 
D. E. Gaddis, W. L. Hudson, A, B. Hol- 
ley, T. Moore, J. T. Nicholson, Evander 
Childs, E. D. Clark, Morgan Washburn, 
Hon. John M. Tierney, and Senator Slater. 

In introducing the guest of the evening, 
the toastmaster said: “Again have we 
come together to rest and refresh our- 
selves in the oasis of the Savoy. Our 
motto is: ‘It is not good for man to be 
alone,’ and, believing this, we have 
reached to the desert solitudes of New 
Jersey and rescued one of our craft who, 
while he preaches the highest and best 


altruism—that it is not good for man to ’ 


be alone--cannot, owing to his being se- 
cluded within the cloistered walls of 
Princeton, always practice what he 
preaches. Hence, the rescue. 

“To teach is to conquer—create—in- 
spire. When Sir Humphrey Davy was 
asked what was his greatest achievement, 
he replied, ‘Michael Faraday.’ 

“One of the greatest pieces of good for- 
tune that can come to a man without his 
earning is to have good teachers. That 
fortune has been mine. 

“Various kinds of work have fallen to 
my lot in the world—some hard, some 
easy—but all of it interesting, and there- 
fore profitable in the best of all coin, the 
coin of life. I am sorry for the preacher 
who does not get more good from his con- 
gregation than he does to them. I am 
sorry for the writer who does not get 
more pleasure out of finding the true 
thought and the right words than out of 
all the other pay for his work. Iam 
sorry for the teacher whose chief joy does 
not lie in his equity in the human minds 
and hearts in which he has erected per- 
manent improvements. 

“I have certain convictions about teach- 
ing. We should begin with the memory, 
continue through the judgment, and cul- 
minate in the will. 

“We can do more by teaching a few 
things deeply than by teaching many 
things superficially. 

“Systems of education can never take 
the place of teachers, and may sometimes 
take the life out of them. The best use 
for red tape is to tie up the diplomas at 
the end of the course. 

“There are three arts that we as teach- 
ers have to consider, seeing, reading, and 
thinking.” 

City Superintendent Maxwell said that, 
to his way of thinking, if there was one 
quality a teacher should possess, it is a 
feeling of optimism that a social ideal is 
attainable, and that the teacher should 
train children in the direction of such an 
ideal. 

Father Pardow said it was twenty- 
seven years since he first faced the music 
of the classroom, and one of the results 
of the impressions obtained during all 
those years was that he now revered the 
dignity of the teacher more than ever. 
He referred to Michael Angelo and his 
fame as a sculptor, but that as he worked 
on inert material, the teacher, who 


wrought on living minds, was entitled to 
a higher niche in the Hall of Fame than 
was the sculptor. He called attention to 
the necessity of teaching few things well 
rather than many superficially, and cited 
the fact that the farmer who looked after 
the roots of his trees had a better reward 
than did the one who only cared for the 
branches in support of his position. 

Augustus Thomas, the playwright, made 
one of his characteristically funny 
speeches. Among the many interesting 
-anecdotes pertaining to education that he 
told was the following: “A gentleman, 
who peregrinates the roads about New 
York during weather that is seasonable, 
and wears the badge of the Wyckoff fra- 
ternity, knocked at my door one day and 
asked for a ‘hand-out,.’ I furnished it to 
him, and whilst we were dining together 
on the back porch, we fell into conversa- 
tion, which took a decided philosophic 
trend. I finally asked him what his edu- 
cation had taught him, He said: ‘A de- 
sire to get to heaven.” ‘Why?’ I asked. 
‘Because that is a place of rest,’ he re- 
plied. ‘Then you wouldn’t care to go to 
the other place?’ I queried. ‘No,’ he em- 
phatically made reply. ‘The first fellow 
I would meet would be Teddy Roosevelt, 
and that would mean work.’ ” 

Mr. Halsey spoke on what the Dutch 
had done for free education and free in- 
stitutions in this country. 





THE INTERNATIONAL KINVER- 
GARTEN UNION. 


The International Kindergarten Union 
holds its ninth annual convention in Bos- 
ton April 23, 24, and 25. This union is 
the largest kindergarten organization in 
the world, and comprises over seventy 
kindergarten associations in all parts of 
the United States and Canada. Its total 
membership is over 7,000. More than 


1,500 delegates and visitors are expected 
at the convention. 

Notable among the men who will speak 
are Charles W. Eliot, president of Har- 
vard University; Henry S. Pritchett, 
president of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Professor Paul H, Hanus 
and Professor Earl Barnes; and School 
Superintendents E. P. Seaver and T. M. 
Balliet, 

Miss Susan E. Blow, Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ames (Boston), Miss Anna W. Williams 
(Philadelphia), Miss Bertha Payne (Chi- 
cago), Miss Lucy Wheelock (Boston), and 
Mrs. J. H. Stannard (Boston), will give 
addresses or conduct conferences; and 
other leaders in kindergarten work will 
take part in the discussions, which form 
an important feature of these meetings. 

Headquarters will be at Hotel West- 
minster, Copley square. For definite in- 
formation concerning hotel and boarding 
accommodations, address Miss Gertrude 
L. Watson, Blake house, Richardson 
park, Dorchester, Mass. 

One fare and one-third for the round 
trip (on the certificate plan) is the rate 
granted by practically all railroads. 
Tickets are good from April 19 to April 
99, Full information may be obtained 
from the chairman of transportation com- 
mittee, Dr. A, E. Winship, 211-215 Pem- 
berton building, Boston, Mass. 





[Continued from page 237. } 














Your committee invites reflection upon 
these ideas because it believes it to be 
the desire of this federation to have our 
schools keep pace with progress in other 
lines, and to provide an education which 
shall aid in ennobling life for our chil- 
dren. 

Your committee also states that, even 
had the work been less clearly superior, 
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AIM OF SCHOOL. 


In view of the facts observed and ac- 
quired on investigating, this committee 
urges that it is to the interest of all 
classes that children shall find enjoyment 
in doing right; that permanent interests 
and individual capacities shall be devel- 
oped so that pupils will leave the schools 
ready and willing to co-operate with their 


schools the results 


fellows, If we are sometimes  dis- 
heartened by the slow progress of the 
cause we believe to be good, does it not 


become us to give better heritage to our 
children? By doing our duty to them, we 
shall best do our duty to ourselves and to 
society at large. 

The way to thin the ranks of the unpro- 
ductive and the dissatisfied is to educate 
so that enjoyment and satisfaction will be 


found in work. Education is a matter of 
growth. No method can be expected to 
vindicate itself in a day, but when 


methods are in harmony with laws of 
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William E. Gladstone 
Chauncey M. Depew 
Edward Everett Hale 
Henry Ward Beecher 
Mark Twain 
Henry W. Grady 
Joseph Jefferson 
Robert G. Ingersoll 
Seth Low 
William McKinley 
Geo. William Curtis 
Artemus Ward 
John B. Gordon 
William Jennings Bryan 
W. Bourke Cochran 
Newell Dwight Hillis 
John Morley 
John Ruskin 
Paul Du Chaillu 
Henry M. Stanley 
Henry Watterson 
Chas. Francis Adams 
John L. Spaulding 
Justin McCarthy 
James M. Beck 
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1101 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 











GENTLEMEN: Referring to 
your advertisement of Hon, Thos, 
B. Reed’s Library of Modern Elo- 
quence in THE JoURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, I will be pleased to receive port- 
folio of sample pages, photogravures 
and chromatic plates; also ful) particulars 
regarding bindings, prices, etc. 


















JOHN D. 
PUBLISHERS, 


1101 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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natural development, the result must be 
success. 

Taking the work in the Washington 
school as representative of the so-called 
fads, it is the opinion of this committee 
that methods in harmony with the nature 
of the child should be earnestly supported 
by organizations interested in extending 
the means of happiness to all classes, and 
in promoting the welfare of society. 

In speaking of one as an educated per- 
son, we imply, not only that he has ac- 
quired knowledge, but that his mental 
powers have been developed and dis- 
ciplined to effective action, A graduate 
of a common school is fairly educated; a 
college graduate is liberally educated; a 
master of science is learned; a diligent 
reader is well informed. 

Education is defined as: The process or 
result of educating—acquirements by any 
course of discipline and instruction; the 
systematic development and cultivation of 
the mind and other natural »powers, and 
the direction of the feelings, the tastes, 
and the manners by inculeation, example, 
experience, and impression. Education 
has for its aim the development of the 
powers of man, (1) by exercising each 
along its peculiar line; (2) by properly 
co-ordinating and subordinating them; 
(2) by taking advantage of the law of 
habit; and (4) by appealing to human 
interest and enthusiasm, 

From the philosophic point of view, 
every one is educated, his powers being 
develcped for good or evil by all he sees, 
hears, feels, or does. 

Education in this sense begins when 
one enters the world, and continues all 
the time he is in it. In a more specific 
sense, it is used by a premeditated effort 
on the part of the parents, teachers, and 
professors to draw out one’s intellectual] 
and moral endowments, encouraging what 
is good in one’s self and to society, and 
discouraging what is hurtful. With this 
is combined an effort to give more or less 
technical training to fit the scholar or 
student for the occupation by which he 
desires or is iikely to support himself in life. 

Education belongs to the period cf 
childhood and youth, and good breeding is 
best learned in the early part of life. 

There may be uniformity in educational 
principles, but diversity should be per- 
mitted tn the methods employed, so long 
as the object to be attained is the same. 

The wealthy delight in teaching their 
children music, art, and languages; they 
send them abroad that they may peep into 
those art galleries where repose the mas- 
terpieces cf the world.. They are put 
unfer the tuition of the musical masters 
“4 Europe. They study the languages 
with high-priced professors as tutors, and 
when they return, their parents and the 
public press proclaim their varied accom- 
plishments. There can be no doubt but 
that the greatest ambition of the fathers 
and mothers of our land is to see their 
offspring master these refining studies, 
and it is unforturate that that part of 
public education which is termed fads 
upon investigation should be found to be 
only that class of studies necessary for 
modern requirements. 

Complaint has always been made that 
Americars Jack appreciation of art and 
music, and it will always be so as long as 
the latent- appreciation for them is not 
developed, and your committee regreis 
that those studies, such as drawing, music, 
modeling, and domestic science, which 
are looked upon as desirable accomplich- 
ments in any person, should be denounced 
as fads for no other apparent reason than 
that they are taught your children in cur 
public schools. 

It is regrettable that that class of 
studies made essential by the development 
ef modern industry are being denounced 
as fads, fcr, with the extension of 
machinery, drawing and modeling are ab- 
solutely necessary to fit one for the battle 
of life. Artistic drawing has a tendency 
to develop that independence of action 
which brings forth originalty, and. wtih 


the improvement in the possibility cf pro- 
duction, it is unnecessary to put children 
to work at an early age. We urge the 


abolition of child laber and the raising cf 
the school age to sixteen, at least. Every 
ehild taken from school and placed in the 
factory compels the father to take as 
much less for his labor as the child may 


eatin, so that the father is eventually 


either displaced entirely, or compelled to 
accept the same wage as the child. and a 
whole family of child laborers can earn 
ro more than could its head. all other 
things being equal—and this is the sad- 
dest cf all commentaries that can be made 


upon our industrial system 

And society, to save itself from degen- 
eration and consequent degradation, 
should forever destroy the institution of 
child labor by passing and enforcing such 
laws as will keep in school every child 
until he has graduated from the highest 
grade, 





The “Holden System for Preserving Books” 


IS SIMPLE, EFFECTIVE, AND COMPLETE. 





Our Book Covers 
Our Repairing’ Material. 


Write for free samples. We will present to your Board 


Many School Officials do not know what our 


Book Covers, Self-Binders, and Transparent Paper 


are like — think, peihaps, the Covers are 
to the books as a harness to a horse. 
But it is directly contrary to facts, 


speak for themselves. 





our ways of increasing the life of the text-books, and re- 
ducing annual outlays for replenishing new books. 


HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK CONGR CO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








The factory laws should be amended so 
that none may be permitted to work until 
they are at least sixteen, the certificate of 
birth, re-enforced by the affidavit of the 
parents, to determine the age. 

a cS aK 

The true wealth of country should not 
be measured by the marble palaces and 
cdlossal fortunes of the few, but rather by 
that intellectual development which will 
bring to mankind the greatest happiness, 
and that country which develops the pos- 
sibilities of its people is truly the greatest 
and wealthiest, and no expense should be 
spared to have our public schools all that 
is required to bring about this result, 
Some of the cantons of Switzerland, al- 
though naturally poor, assume control and 
provide for the education of those unable 
to pay for it, permitting the child to re- 
main in charge of the parents. Our coun- 
try, the most richly endowed with natural 
resources in the world, would, by making 
education absolutely free, bring about a 
higher standard of citizenship, which 
would amply repay for the outlay. 

We do not say that our school system 
is perfect, Fair criticism is very much 
desired, and when fault is positively 
pointed out, none will apply the remedy 
and eradicate the evil complained of 
quicker than the principals and teachers 
of our public schools. And the book- 
seller, looking upon the matter from a 
purely basiness standpoint, seeking to 
make ail the profit he can from the sale 
of books, and who, to further the sale of 
his wares, joins in and prompts those who 
are denouncing as a fad that system in 
vogue which brings about greater results 
with a decreased number of books, is the 
friend and supporter of ignorance, and 
should be labeled “‘criminal hypocrite,” as 
he knows better. 

We hold and say without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction that the real enemy 
of our public school system is the fellow 
who. taking advantage of the ignorance 
of the masses, deliberately robs them. 
The really surprising part of it to us is 
that these few selfish enemies of the 
masses are able to enlist even a few of 
the misguided workers who foolishly and 


parrot-like repeat the rot so industriously 
indulged in by those whose selfish, com- 
mercial, political, and social* interest is 
made more secure by keeping the masses 
in ignorapce, No one can successfully 
deny but that education fosters enlight- 


- ened, intelligent, well-directed effort in 


the affairs of all men, and can certainly 
do no harm. The labor movement should 
welcome the day when all workers and 
the children of working men and women 
shall possess an education, and should up- 
hold and encourage any means to that 
end. The well-educated workingmen 
more quickly realize the possibilities of 
life, and, equipped with knowledge so 
necessary for material advancement, will 
be better prepared to fulfill their desires 
for better social and economic conditions, 

As long as the masses can be deprived 
of the opportunity to obtain a proper 
education, just so long will they remain a 
sacrifice to greed and oppression. Any 
movement tending to improve the aggre- 
gate intelligence of the masses is in the 
interest of trades unionism, and lcads to 
a better social and economic state, and 
should receive our cordial support. There 
is positively no question that not only do 
the trades unions embrace the most 
skilled workmen, but the best informed 
and most intelligent, as well, and the bet- 
ter educated and more intelligent the 
worker becomes, the more surely he will 
know what is his, and more clearly per- 
ceive the method best calculated to get it 
for him, and progress along the lines of 
trades unionism, which is destined to ac- 
complish all real and lasting reforms, will 
depend absolutely upon the intelligent 
and well-directed effort of the workers, as 
no permanent advance can be made with 
empty heads. 

We should, therefore, do all in our 
power to favor the system which would 
enable the child to go through the high 
schools, or, at the very least, the oppor- 
tunity to graduate from the grammar 
school should be within the reach of all. 
Fifty per cent. of the children enrolled 
leave school to enter the factory and 
workshops between the ages of ten and 
twelve; two per cent. only pass through 





















LTHH THOMAS 
Normal Training School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture Teachers. 


Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 
branches fur their work. The finest school of its 
kind in the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Public School Music 
Public School Drawing 
Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 


Emil Leibling System of Advanced 
Piano Study 


These Systems can positively be obtained only of this School. 
Write for cirenlars and further information to 


departments have ob- 


Graduates of these 
tained fine positions. 


EMMA A. THOMAS, Director, 
or LOUIS K. THOMAS, Sec’y, 


550 Woopwarp Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


the high schools. The failure to give to 
every child an education to enable it to 
battle with the continual development of 
modern conditions tends to create an 
ignorant population tainted with vice and 
crime, and the cost of remedying the 


‘cause is far less than that required to 


meet the expenses consequent to our own 
neglect, 

The question of taxation, if levied 
equitably, is not burdensome if honestly 
applied to the purposes for which it has 
been obtained. Taxes levied for educa- 
tion are the most righteous and best in- 
vestment the public is called upon to 
make. The popular acclaim greeting the 
enormous expenditures proposed for the 
army and navy, involving the outlay of 
hundreds of millions, contrasted with the 
penurious spirit with which every at- 
tempt to develop public education is met, 
is a sad commentary upon the intelligence 
of our present generation. 

Igncrance makes of its victim rich soil 
for the propagation of vice, crime, super- 
stition, and anarchy, and the attempt to 
perpetuate ignorance in this republic can 
be properly charged to the enemies of the 
public schools with enlightened methods. 
It is said by those best qualified to speak 
that if modern methods were adopted in 
all the schools, several text-books could 
be dispensed with, Writing can be 
taught without putting parents to the ex- 
pense of buying several copy books in 
nearly every grade. Sheets of plain white 
paper are better and much cheaper. Copy 
books are too expensive for practice 
paper, and constant practice is necessary 
to secure good writing. 

No defense can be made for the drawing 
books. They are the source of a useless 
expense. Cheap manila paper is better to 
draw on. They contain a few pictures 
which pupils are required to copy. Good 
teachers are opposed to the copying of 
pictures, Children should draw from the 
object. 

Spelling can be well taught without the 
old-time spelling book. Words should 
appear in their proper relation in sen- 
tences, Sentences taken from newspapers 
and written on the board by teachers, to 
be visualized by the pupils, furnish thé 
best exercise in spelling. 

Your committee does not feel qualified 
or capable of solving the problem. of cor- 
rect educational methods, but we should 
insist upon an ever-extending scale of in- 
struction, with the greatest freedom of 
action to the teachers and principals con- 
sistent with enlightened natural methods 
in dealing with the individual child. The 
time of the lock-step method of education 
is past. 

It is said that in hilly localities the 
children make better progress in the 
school than those who reside in fowns 
built upon prairies, as climbing the hills 
affords an outlet for the pent-up energy 
of every child, and from this the conclu- 
sion is drawn that the various activities 
indulged in by pupils in our public 
schools are in direct accord with the laws 
of nature. 

The time has passed when the ambition 
of students in colleges is only for the law 
and medicine, These professions are al- 
ready crowded; the demand now is for 
mechanical and electrical engineers, and 
the University of Chicago is said not to 
be able to supply this demand, therefore 
the attempt being made to deprive our 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 








Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Our Lite ESS Ee ee hoe >... Halsey Doubleday, Page, & Co.,N.Y. $1.25 
Miterature for Fifth Reader Grades...... .........+ Williams Butler, Sheldon, & Co., “ — 
Lour-Place Logarithmic Tables.............++++ i... a Henry Holt & Co., os 50 
eller’s Legenden................ Miiller & Wencke- bach [Eds.] o oe 6 4 “ Bb 
BEY GOEVED vie os, soc occ cndes 66500066 gaee escecesee ss cee Pattee T. ¥. Crowell & Co., “ 1.50 
ADROIOL. 050s ccsccnvnccee coveseessre: ceens Price ew sos “ 1.50 
Shakespearian Synopses McSpadden * * “ “ “ “45 
The Italian Renaissance in England...........-+..+. Einstein The Maemillan Company, “ 1.50 
THO COMGUOTOR, 0250 0600.0 c0 cece sed eeecccesevcsccass Atherton “ s ‘ “ me 
BraMiBle Brae. oo s+... c acdc cote ccta cd bopecctoet soertses Bridges Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘“ —_— 
Physics for High School Students....... Carhart & Chute Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 1.25 
The Life of John Ruskin. ...... 6... c2ee cece cece tweens Collingwood Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., * 2.00 
Hezekiah’s Wives... .......cccccccosceseseccnseccees French “ “ “48 “ BD 
PIO, gs sioans coesdee ‘cc's ccd dbsanaeeses Seenen Dobson Dodd, Mead, & Co. N. Y. 1.00 
Spindle and Plough ...............-+eee tees cece eeeee Dudeney oo) “ “4 48 “ 1.50 
Dorothy South ........ ...scceccesscceccrececevevee os Eggleston Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. 1,50 
The Captain of the Gray Horse.... ... ....-:-+e2 eee Garland Harpers. N. Y. 1.50 
Authors of Our Day in Their Homes......-.-++-+-+++ Halse James Pott & Co. ‘mali 
American GOPAGHB: 6.0... vedees lei se eee ec ee seeees Lowell Bates & Guild Co,, Boston. — 
Pamaiss OF TAO a. oo skid as «oaks Gas Sp che e's Coed ope 0g Mabie The Outlook Company, N. Y. 1.00 
NE cs on 5 ks Webs nnngsobedesy.cc dss seserts Phillips McClure, Phillips, & Co., * 1.25 
Pierson E, P. Dutton & Co., se 1.00 


Among the Night People. ............ 6.06 see veeecees 








pupils of the drawing studies necessary 
for every mechanic to have in these voca- 
tions should be defeated. 

What we need is the formulation and 
adhesion to an educational policy, How 
much we lack in this respect can perhaps 
best be shown by a concrete illustration, 

For the year 1901 the board of education 
of the city of Chicago refused to increase 
the appropriations for music, drawing, 
physical culture, manual training, kinder- 
garten, and household arts, and this not- 
withstanding the fact that for that year 
they had the largest appropriation for 
educational purposes that they had ever 
had. ‘During the same year the board of 
education spent over $200,000 for ‘build- 
ings, set aside forty to sixty acres of land, 
and arranged for a large staff of teachers 
and employees for a parental school, in 
which school the principal emphasis is 
laid upon the very studies above men- 
tioned, on the ground that these are the 
studies which experience has shown in- 
terest and instruct the children. 

It would appear that a wise educational 
policy, having discovered the uses of such 
studies, would use money for their exten- 
sion in the elementary grades, and thus 
keep the children interested in school, in- 
stead of allowing them to drift away from 
school, and make them candidates for an 
institution like the parental school. 

Your committee understands that your 
desire and intention was to investigate 
the so-called fads in our public schools, 
and to this phase of the question we have 
directed our efforts, and shaped our report 
accordingly. If the reckless and extrava- 
gant expenditure of money is allowed or 
indulged in by the school management 
for the payment of political obligations or 
for commercial advantages, the enlight- 
ened methods of education should not be 
allowed to suffer, and the apparent at- 
tempt to make such methods the scape- 
goat is, in our judgment, a mere subterfuge. 

Your committee appeals to you as 
workingmen not to allow yourselves to be 
misled by the clamor often raised by 
demagogs and interested parties, with a 
view to mislead you from the proper de- 
mand that the best should be yours and 
for yours, under the pretext of a false 
economy which they try to make you be- 
lieve is in your interest. They ask you 
to give voice to the denial of a proper edu- 
cation of the children of the people. You 
are interested in securing as much of the 
products of your labor as’ your united 
effort makes possible, therefore strengthen 
your organization, secure more of the 
wealth created, and by this secure to your 
children that best of all heritages, an edu- 
cation that will enable them to cope with 
the ever-changing economic conditions 
with which they. are surrounded, 

The future safety of our people rests 
upon the high standard of intelligence 
developed in our citizens, and we can look 
to no other source with more confidence 
for that desired development than the 
public schools. As workingmen it is our 
duty to support and defend those edu- 
cators, teachers, and principals whose 
hearts are in the work of making the pub- 
lic schools of Chicago the equal of any, 
and your children the best fitted to per- 
form their duties in life. 

Respectfully submitted, 
George J. Thompson, Chairman, 
Charles L. Fieldstack, 

James H, Payne, 
Legislative Committee. 


Everett W. Walker, special representa- 
tive of Holden Patent Book Cover Com- 
pany for ten years past, died March 23 of 
pneumonia, Mr. Walker was well known 
to educators and school directors in. the 
New England and Middle states, His 
fine presence and affable manners made 
for him hosts of friends. He was highly 
esteemed as a business man, and for his 
personal qualities. He was taken ill in 
New York City, and arrived home to die 
in the old homestead in which he was 
born. 








SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 

With its superb trains, the Florida & 
Metropolitan Limited and the Seaboard 
Fast Mail offers to the patrons of its line 
magnificent train service every day in the 
year. This line, with its northern ter- 
minus at Washington, passes through a 
delightful section of Virginia, thence 
through the sand-hill sections of North 
and South Carolina, into both Atlanta, 
Ga,, and Jacksonville, Fla., offering loca- 
tions for homes, manufactories, stock- 
raising, and other branches of industries 
not to be secured on any other line in the 
South. Its mileage tickets, which are 
sold at $25 per thousand miles, are good 
from Washington to any point on its 
lines, thereby enabling its patrons to visit 
such points at a very low cost. In addi- 
tion to these cheap rates, it offers to pro- 
spectors and home-seekers tickets at 
greatly reduced rates, which can be had 
on application to any of its representa- 
tives, 

This line, with its many delightful re- 
sorts, is truly a line of winter homes for 
Northern tourists. 

For illustrated literature and all other 
particulars, call on or write H. Pleasants, 
traffic manager, Portsmouth, Va.; R. E. 
L, Bunch, general passenger agent; J. C. 
Horton, E, P. A., 1183 Broadway, New 
York. 





VARIETIES 
Harris—"I say, Charley, you’ve got a 
tremendous cold. How in time did you 
get it?” 
Thompson—‘Standing on the sidewalk 
while Yawler gave me directions how to 
prevent taking cold.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





Dr. Brown—‘‘Well, did you keep the 
thermometer in the room at seventy de- 
grees, as I told you?” 

Mrs. Murphy—“I did, indade, doctor, but 
I had a hard toime to do it. The only 
place it would stay at sivinty was furninst 
the chimney-piece.’”’—Life. 
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EST ABLISHE in 1883, and in continuous successful operation under the same manage- 
ment since, means a good deal fora teachers’ agency. It means for one 
aoe an enormous amount of recorded information. We have the written applications of more than 
25,000 teachers on file, with every letter and reference preserved, and all the information so classified 
and indexed that it is instantly available. Not seldom a candidate comes in to register, and introduces 
himself by saying: ‘‘ 1 presume you do not recall that I was a member of your agency in 1885.” In one 
minute his envelope of 1885, with all the information l N desk, hope eeeh to his surprise and grati- 
we aoeren about him at that time, 1s upon the tication. e have had applications for 
teachers, too, froma large part of the more important public and private schools of the country, and 
we have on file in numbered envelopes more than 2),000 catalogues and reports of schools, ali instantly 
available. So when calls come we have an enormous storehouse of information to draw upon, and escape 
the hap-hazard work that might otherwise follow the calls that frequently come by telegraph or te 
_— to send a teacher at once. Agency work, if it is careful and faithful, is cumulative. 1883 
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THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the : 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE : ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 


Positions filled. 1.000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 
The Albert Fine Arts 











Seventeenth Year. In correspond with 
six thousand schools and colleges. 
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B. F. CLARK Fourteenth Year. Evemanent 378 and 388 | 
+ | clientage among the bes 
TEACHERS schools in the West. Send Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWCY. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 
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and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU op, 'ivprnest auustee. 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Svecial advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

OBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


ldest and best known in U. 8, 
Schermerhorn Jonna Ie aaaee 
| Telephone 4059--5 Main. | ESTABLISHED 1893. 
THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


x iL Bec” } Managers. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Th Sou h an WwW offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
€ t d est WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 











120 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Y. #.C. A. Bldg, Portiand, Me. 
Experienced Management, 
Send for Manual. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
3 E. 14th St. N. Y. 





















Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 
PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 





C. A. SCOTT & CO., Propa., 

2-A_ Beacon 8t. oston. 
¥. M. C. A. Bidg., Los Angeles. 
» Bend for Agency Manu&:. 








in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. ‘ i 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N..Y 


Corr ence is invited, 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 











70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ublic and private 
TT, Manager. 


Tre Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colle 
schools, and faiilies. Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. P 


Bb Boe. EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Dzs Mornzs, Iowa. 





Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
to explain our plans to you. Address 
MANHATTAN B.Lpa. 


SeSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESSESVSESEssP 
A s : : 
W in sh q p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teachers at lenge} 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
Agency. 


Pemberton Building, 
WM. F. JARVIS, 


AKRON, OHIO. 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
Kellogg’s Bureau 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BAA CHAE SRAMAEABABADE GD A 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
Established in 1889, 


Any Subscriber 
Has filled hundreds of places. 


of the JouRNAL OF EpucaTION who would 
Recommends teachers 


like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
eartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
Ne. 61 E 9th St., New York. 











address to which he would like the paper sent. 
New EnGianp PusBuisnine Co,, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 
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The Modern Music Series 


Am UNPRECEDENTED RECORD. Since its completion in May, 1900, the 
following cities have adopted this Series for exclusive use : 





Worcester, Mass. 


Chicago Charlotte, N. C. 

Baltimore Durham, N. C, Roslyn, Wash. 
Minneapolis Racine, Wis. Colfax, Wash. 
Indianapolis Winona, Minn. Moline, Il: 


Brainerd, Minn. 
Northfield, Minn. 
Vincennes, Ind. 
Muncie, Ind. 
Peru, Ind. 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Elwood, Ind. 
Brazil, Ind. 
Greencastle, Ind. 
Norristown, Pa. 
Kittanning, Pa. 
Fairbury, Neb. 
Pullman, Wash. 
Greenville, S.C. 
Grand Rapids, Wis. 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Montrose, Colo. 


And two hundred others 


Stillwater, Minn. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Marinette, Wis. 
Stevens Point, Wis. 
Oak Park, Ill. 
Pekin, Il. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Crookston, Minn. 
De Kalb, Il. 
Knox, Ind. 
Salem, Ind. 
Batavia, N. Y. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Mt. Vernon, O. 
Fremont, O. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Menominee, Mich. 
Rockford, Ill. Petoskey, Mich. 

Burlington, Ia. Pontiac, Mich. 

The MODERN MUSIC SERIES is used, in part, in at least one hundred 
cities and towns throughout the country, in addition to the exclusive adoptions re- 
ferred to above. 

The MODERN MUSIC SERIES has lately been added to the list in New 
York City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Detroit. 


Washington, D.C. 
State of Louisiana 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Dubuque, Ia. 

Perry, Ia. 

Lyons, Ia. 

Newton, Ia. 

Terra Haute, Ind. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Canton, O. 

Lorain, O. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Woonsocket, R.I. 
Turner's Falls, Mass. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
South Berwick, Me. 
Peoria, Il. 











saat 








CANTATAS 


A*® INNOVATION IN SCHOOL MUSIC. By the publishing, this season, 
of two cantatas, THE BEACON SERIES OF VOCAL SELECTIONS inaugurates a 
new departure in school music publishing. The selections contain full chorus parts, 
modified only so as to adapt them to school use. They are published at an ex- 
tremely low price, thus, for the first time, bringing this class of music within the 
reach of the average school. The publication as well of seven new choruses in 
THE Beacon Series increases the already wide range of music offered for Com- 
mencement Exercises and Special Occasions. Send for catalog. 





~ SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





a 








The Greatest Dictionary Family 








in the World 





THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


With 80,000 More Words than any Other Dictionary . 
The Work of 247 of the World’s Greatest Scholars 


125,000 Synonymsand Antonyms Appendix of 500,000 Facts 
21 Superb Colored Plates Cost Over $1,000,000 


“* Certain to supersede all other 
dictionaries. 
—A. H. Sayres, LL.D., Oxford Uniwersty. 


Thousands of New Words 
Many Exclusive Features 


‘* The 


ever ma 
A. G. Witkinson, Ph. D., U. 8. Patent Office. 


Handsome Prospectus sent free if you mention this advertisement 


S 9st perfect dictionary 
e. 





. . 
Intermediate-School Primary - School 
. s 
LJ 
Dictionary Dictionary 
, 

Abridged from the Funk & Wag-| er eT LE Vereet 

nal's Standard Dictionary. y- 

This is the latest addition to 

This is the latest and most || the famous Standard Dictionary 
perfect school dictionary in the ana ol ase or Foor ortho- 
, f ’ ciation, 
English language. It gives the || meaning of about 28,000 mh, 
orthography, pronu ciation, " 
meaning and etymology of 


There are 500 illustrations. The 
design has been to adequately 
38,000 words and phrases, There 
are 800 illustrations. 


The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary 


Avridged from the Funk & Waz- 

nalis Standard Dictionary. 

Designed to iully mect the 
most exacting requirements of 
the modern dictionary. 62,244 
terms, besides 1,224 illustra- 
tions, 2.600 antonyme, full ety 
mologies, use of prepositions 
indicated, ete. With complete 
index. 

Richard f. Jones, LL. D., 
Head Master Wm Penn Charter 





meet the most recent demands 
|for an up-to-date, convenient, 





School. Philadeiphia: * There 
isno academic dictionery pub- 
lished in this country that ap- 
proaches it.” 

Large 8vo, 915 pp. Cloth. leath- 
er a, $250 net. Bound in 
Full | eather, $4.00 net’ Patent 
Thumb index, 50 extra. 











Gen. James Grant Wilson, 
President of the American Au- 
thors’ Guild: “* I deem it super- 
jor toany similar volume that 
has yet come under my notice,” 


8vo, Cloth. Cover Design. 
Price, $1.00. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW 


jand highly instructive diction- 
ary for the use of younger stu- 
dents in publie and private 
schools. The appendix contains 
many features of importance 
and value t» the young scholar. 
16mo, Cloth. Price, 60 cents 
met; postage, 7cents., ” 


YORK, 











LEARN PROOFREADING. |™NationalCorespondenceNormal College 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it | 
ata ventee! and uncrowded profession, paying $15 | 
to $ Sweekly? Situations always obtainabl . 
can be fitted st lemsure hours to hold any position 
We are the orig- 


under our course of instructions. 
inal instructors by maz). 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


bscription. 


BSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can| 
ave their subscriptions advanced or | 
ontus by sending ONE NEW yearly 


You 


FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolruom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 


guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 


| ment, 


Arts. 





cs 





N. E. PUBLISHING Co. 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Write for Catalog. 


‘Journal of kducation” will secure a 


6) NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
year's subscription free. 











Notable New Books 


NEW CENTURY READERS —Tuompson. Classical 
Nature Myth and Story — Book III (new) 


Best selections from sop, Grimm, Andersen, Perrault, etc. 
nature lessons, biography of famous men. 


Most valuable Third Reader available. 


For Childhood Days —Book L 
Fairy Tale and Fable — Book II 


Are enthusiastically endorsed everywhere. 


sical Series ? ; 





found in other word lists. 
Recognized as the best Word List. 


Ideal Speller for up-to-date schools. 


In preparation: 


195 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 





Carroll’s AROUND THE WORLD — Book III (new) | 
Home Geography for fourth and fifth years. 


Social, industrial, commercial treatment of all sections of the United States. 


Profusely illustrated. The material Teachers want. 
More attractive than Books I and II, which are in large demand everywhere. 


The QUINCY WORD LIST — Pariin 


Over 7000 common words in carefully selected grade vocabularies, a feature not 
Also Edition with Syllabication and Primary accent. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


The MORSE SPELLER — Durrox 


Graded Dictation and Correlation for all grades. 


For BEST ALGEBRAS examine ATWOOD’S SERIES. 
See catalog for many other choice modern books. 


FIVE PRACTICAL GRADED READERS, American History, Arith- 
metic by Grades, by most prominent educators. 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


96 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Choice verse, 
Original illustrations. Carefully graded, 


Why not adopt this choice Clas- 


8 Beacon St. 
BOSTON 


























UNIVERSITY ; $a 


P UBLISHING Any Information. 


COMPANY 


43-47 East 10th St. 
N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<~- 
" B 




















v New York. ¥ 
Dass Li rs. OSTON, MASS. 








SUMMER CLASSES” 
The Study of English. 


Special Subjects: The Teaching of Fictiyn, Ad- 
vanced Cou’se in Fiction, Invention in Composi- 
tion, The Writing of Prose, Modern English Gram- 


mar, etc., etc. 
Send for announcement to 
MRS. H. A. DAVIDSON, 


No. 1 Sprague Place, Albany, N. Y. 
SUMMER SESSION 


Cornell University 


July 7 to August 16, 1902. 


94 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 
Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 

For Circular and Book of Views, address 

THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 


Summer Session, 
June 30--- Angust 8, 1902. 

Faculty, 50; Courses, 120 in Lettersand Science. 
Full faculty and laboratory courses in Engineering 
and Pharmacy. Eight specia) courses of lectures 
on education by President G. STANLtY HALL, and 
other distinguished educators. 

single tuition fee of $15. For circulars address 
Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


The UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Summer Session. 


JUNE 25— AUGUST 8, 1902. 
Faculty of 19 Professors and 16 Instructors. 
Rypgesstesy Courses — Undergraduate Courses — 

Graduate Courses — Teachers’ Courses. 








Full credit to matriculates of the University. 
Uniform Tuition Fee, $15.00. 
For information, address 
JOHN R, EF FINGER, JR., Secretary, 
1436 Hill St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Expenses low. 





West Virginia University 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 
June 23 to August 1, 1902, 

60 courses in 20 departments, Full tuition forsix 
weeks, $10.00. Room and board, $3.50 per week, 

Delightful Summer location near Cheat River 
Canyon. 

For pamphlet write to the RecisTRaR, 

Morgantown, W. Va, 





Established 1853 


JOHN H. DANIELS & SON 


92 Franklin St., Boston 


DIPLOMAS 


ALL KINDS 


We are the largest producers of Diplomas in 
New England. Correspondence invited. 


Colleges 
Seminaries 

FOR Academies 
Public Schools 





Steel Plate 
Copper Plate 
Lithographic 
Typographic 











Home The University of Chicago 


offers over 225 elementary and col- 

S lege courses by correspondence 

u y in 28 of its Departments, including 
History, the La: 


m Pedagogy D e 
English, Mathematics, Pivitenra hy, Zoology, Phyal. 
ology, Botany, ete. Instruction fs personal. Univer- 


sity credit gremtet for college courses successfully 
completed. ork may begin at any time. For cir- 
culars address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, (Div, P), Chicago, III. 


7 Educational Institutions. 


LLLP II 














COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 











NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Establishe : 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Framincuam, Mass. 
For women only. Especial! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WaHITTEeEMmORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SOCHUOL, BaipGEwaTeR, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Bovvgn, A. M. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITS. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Frrousune, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
. Jouw G. Taomeson, Princina!. 























FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
00D LEOTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always sup) lied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institut¢ s, 
Address Winsurr TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Bomerset Street, Bostc p- 
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eA New Addition to a Popular Series 





CARPENTER’S EUROPE, $0.70 


A GEOGRAPHICAL READER 


By Frank G,. CARPENTER 


HIS book gives a vivid description of Europe ¢n its many aspects 

as it is today. It takes the children on a personally-conducted 
tour through every part of the continent ; it shows them what they 
should see, and it impresses upon their minds what they should know. 
It is written along commercial and industrial lines, and is made up of 
the best and latest information, based upon the observations of the 
author, and verified from the latest government reports. While the 
book gives due attention to art, it contains more about crops than 
cathedrals, more about mills than monuments, and more about peoples 
and their customs than about pictures and paintings. A large number 
of reproductions of photographs and twelve colored maps are included, 
together with a full index. 


CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


North America 
South America 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New York CINCINNATI ' CHICAGO Boston 





7 —_ 


Weekly. [$2.50 year 6 Cents. 











LONGMANS’ ENGLISH GRAMMAR. | 








OST PUBLISHED. Intended for advanced Grammar School 
work in Technical Grammar. It is on the inductive method, and 
will be found to be based on the most approved modern methods 

of language and pedagogy. Correspondence is invited. 


12mo. Cloth. 345 pages. G5 cents. 
I.—Parts of Speech. II.—Classification 
and Inflection. I1I.—Analysis of Sen- 
tences. IV.--History and Derivation. 
Vi—Notes for Teachers. INDEX. 


The Hon. CHARLES R. SKINNER, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, New York: «It makes me wish that I could 
go to school again.”’ 


| Chatty Readings in Elementary Science. 3vols. For 3d, 4th, 








and Sth years. 12mo, cloth, illustrated (vols. 1 and 2) 
NEW 36 cents; (vol. 3) 45 cents. 
Pictorial Geographical — I. For Third Year. 
) SUPP 12mo, cloth, > 86 cents 
o 
Household Science Readers. L For Third Year. 
READING 12mo, cloth, 42 cents 
* | Dodge’s Reader in Physical Geography. For Seventh Year. 
12mo, cloth, : 30 cents 





Address 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 


91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 








14 Beacon St., Boston. 














JUST PUBLISHED 


A COURSE IN FIRST YEAR LATIN 


For Regents’ Examinations and Introduction to the Reading of Caesar 


By W. W. SMITH, B.A. 
Principal of the Central Preparatory School 
This course in First Year Latin, while intended especially for students preparing 


for Regents’ Examinations, covers fully the Latin of the first year of the college 
preparatory course. 


The exercises contain most of the ‘sentences and extracts from the Latin authors 
given in the Regents’ papers. 
12mo, Boards, 366 Pages, $1.00 


For sale by ali Booksellers, or sent postpaid for the price by the Publisher. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Publisher, 851-853 6th Ave., New York 


AN OUTLINE OF THE RISE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


1510, Paul’s Introduction to English Accidence by John Colet, and Syntax with Rules by 
William Lily. First printed 1510 for St. Paul’s School; next edition 1527. Lily’s Grammar 
was studied by Shakespeare. 

A Brief Grammar (1586) by John Bulloker. The best examples of English Grammar 
during the period of transition are Ben Junson’s (1634), Bishop Lowth’s (1758), and Dr. 
Priestly’s (1762). 

1795. Lindley Murray’s Adaptation of various English Grammars in a more teachable form, 
second edition 1808. First American editiou 1802. 

1847. Samuel 8S. Greene introduced Sentential analysis. His books were widely popular. 

1889. A marked change took place in English Grammars, Orthography and Prosody were 
omitted, and much composition was incorporated, These ideas were crystallized in Elements 
of Composition and Grammar by Southworth and Goddard. 

1902. Popular re ‘vival of interest in pure Grammar. A recognition of this revival is one of the 
features of Knglish Grammar aud Composition by Gordon A, Southworth. 


| THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., 
| 147 Summer St., BOSTON, 111 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 








F YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED with your text-books in 
If adopted, their use will be satisfactory. 








Lessons, and you will wish to change to those. 


NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS are in seven booke — a book for each school 


year. Correspondence solicited. 


Arithmetic, examine Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic. 


‘If you are not satisfied with other text-books in use, examine Nichols’s Graded 


Favorable terms will be made for introduction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., : 
BOSTON — NEW YORK —CHICAGO. 











their business. They 
ways lived up to it. 


they are honest or not. 








ETERNAL DILIGENCE IS THE PRICE OF PROSPERITY. 


T has always been the aim of the. Dixon Co. to be diligent in 
The true test of a firm in business is, whether 


as such can always be relied upon. 


this publication, and samples worth double the amount will be sent you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, 


The Schoolmaster. 


have set -their standard high, but have al- 


The Dixon Pencits are honestly made, and 


Send 16c in stamps and mention 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Modern Music Series 


AN UNPRECEDENTED RECORD. Since its completion in May, 1900, the 
following cities have adopted this Series for exclusive use: 








Chicago Charlotte, N. C, Worcester, Mass. 
Baltimore Durham, N. C, Roslyn, Wash. 
Minneapolis Racine, Wis. Colfax, Wash. 
Indianapolis Winona, Minn. Moline, Ill: 


Brainerd, Minn. 
Northfield, Minn. 
Vincennes, Ind. 
Muncie, Ind. 
Peru, Ind. 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Elwood, Ind. 
Brazil, Ind. 
Greencastle, Ind. 
Norristown, Pa. 
Kittanning, Pa. 
Fairbury, Neb. 
Pullman, Wash. 
Greenville, S.C. 
Grand Rapids, Wis. 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Montrose, Colo. 


And two hundred others 


Stillwater, Minn. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Marinette, Wis. 
Stevens Point, Wis. 
Oak Park, Ill. 
Pekin, Il. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Crookston, Minn. 
De Kalb, Ill. 
Knox, Ind. 
Salem, Ind. 
Batavia, N. Y. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Mt. Vernon, O. 
Fremont, O. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Menominee, Mich. 
Rockford, Ill. Petoskey, Mich. 

Burlington, Ia. Pontiac, Mich. 

The MODERN MUSIC SERIES is used, in part, in at least one hundred 
cities and towns throughout the country, in addition to the exclusive adoptions re- 
ferred to above. 

The MODERN MUSIC SERIES has lately been added to the list in New 
York City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Detroit. 


Washington, D.C. 
State of Louisiana 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Dubuque, Ia. 

Perry, Ia. 

Lyons, Ia. 

Newton, Ia. 

Terra Haute, Ind. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Canton, O. 

Lorain, O. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Woonsocket, R.I. 
Turner's Falls, Mass. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
South Berwick, Me. 
Peoria, Il. 











CANTATAS 


A® INNOVATION IN SCHOOL MUSIC. By the publishing, this season, 
of two cantatas, THE BEACON SERIES OF VOCAL SELECTIONS inaugurates a 
new departure in school music publishing. The selections contain full chorus parts, 
modified only so as to adapt them to school use. They are published at an ex- 
tremely low price, thus, for the first time, bringing this class of music within the 
reach of the average school. The publication as well of seven new choruses in 
THE Beacon SERtgs increases the already wide range of music offered for Com- 
mencement Exercises and Special Occasions. Send for catalog. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 











The Greatest Dictionary Family 
in the World 











THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


With 80,000 More Words than any Other Dictionary . 
The Work of 247 of the World's Greatest Scholars 


Thousands of New Words 125,000Synonymsand Antonyms A ndix of 500,000 Facts 
Many Exclusive Features 21 Superb Colored Plates Cost Over $1,000,000 


“The most perfect dictionary ** Certain to supersede all other 


ever made. | dictionaries. 
A. G. Witkinson, Ph. D., U. 8. Patent Office. —A. H. Sayres, LL.D., Oxford Unwersty. 


Handsome Prospectus sent free if you mention this advertisement 








The Standar 
’ 
Primary -School 
. s 

Dictionary 

Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalis 
Standard Dictionary. 

This is the latest addition to 
the famous Standard Dictionary 
series. It contains the ortho- 


craphy, pronunciation, and 
|| meaning of about 28,000 words. 


The Students’ The Standard 
Standard Dictionary Intermediate-School 
Avridged from the Punk Waz- Dictionary 


nalis Standard Dictionary. 
Designed to iully me«t the 

Abridged from the Funk & Wag- 
nails Standard UDictionary. 


most exacting requirements of 
the modern dictionary. 62,284 
terms, besides 1,224 illustra- 


tions, 2000 antonyme, full ety 
mologies, use of prepositions 


This is the latest and most 
perfect school dictionary in the 
English language. It gives the 








indicated, etc. With complete orthography, pronu citation, || There are 500 illustrations. The 
index. meaning and etymology of || design has been to adequately 
Richard MM. Jones, LL. p., | %.000 wor ds and phrases. There || meet the most recent demands 


are 800 illustrations. for an up-to-date, convenient 
and highly instructive diction- 
ary for the use of younger stu- 
dents in publie and private 
schools. The appendix contains 
many features of importance 
and value t» the young scholar. 


16mo, Cloth. Price, 60 cents 
net; postage, 7cents., ’ 


Head Master Wm Penn Charter 
Schonl. Philadeiphia: * There 
isno academic dictionery pub- 
lished in this country that ap- 
proaches it.” 

~y ~ 8vo. 915 pp. Cloth. leath- 
er back, $250 net. Bound in 
Full Ll eather, $4.00 net’ Patent 
Thumb index, 50 extra. 


Gen. James Grant Wilson, 
President of the American Au- 
thors’ Guild: ** I deem it super- 
ior toany similar volume that 
has yet come under wy notice.” 


8vo, Cloth. Cover Design. 
Price, $1.00. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK, 











LEARN PROOFREADING. |™NationalCorrespondenceNormal College 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it | 


wep ann and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
to $ Sweekly? Situations always obtainabl You | 
‘ é ’ ’ Prepares teachers for their examinations, gi 
r r ‘ 9 ; ; v 
pnw in Bo py eda Re to — any position | them methods, hints, and helps for che schocirvom, 
; : tons. eare the orig-| and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 


inal instructors by may). 


FENTON, MICH. 


guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, ment, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. | Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 


| Arts. Write for Catalog. 

BSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can| 

ave their subscriptions advanced s1x 

ontus by sending ONE NEW yearly 
bscription. 





NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
‘‘Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's subscription free. 
N. &. PUBLISHING Co. 
2 Pemberton Square, Boston. 











Notable New Books 


NEW CENTURY READERS — Tuompson. Classical 
Nature Myth and Story — Book III (new) 


Best selections from sop, Grimm, Andersen, Perrault, etc. 
nature lessons, biography of famous men. Original illustrations. Carefully graded, 


Most valuable Third Reader available. 


For Childhood Days —Book I 
Fairy Tale and Fable — Book II 


Are enthusiastically endorsed everywhere. 


sical Series ? 


Recognized as the best Word List. 


Ideal Speller for up-to-date schools. 


In preparation: 


195 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 








Carroll’s AROUND THE WORLD — Boox III (new) | 
Home Geography for fourth and fifth years, 


Social, industrial, commercial treatment of all sections of the United States. 


Profusely illustrated. The material Teachers want. 
More attractive than Books I and II, which are in large demand everywhere. 


| The QUINCY WORD LIST — Par.in 


Over 7000 common words in carefully selected grade vocabularies, a feature not 
found in other word lists. Also Edition with Syllabication and Primary accent. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


The MORSE SPELLER — Durron 


Graded Dictation and Correlation for all grades. 


For BEST ALGEBRAS examine ATWOOD’S SERIES. 
See catalog for many other choice modern books. 


FIVE PRACTICAL GRADED READERS, American History, Arith- 
metic by Grades, by most prominent educators. 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


96 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Choice verse, 


Why not adopt this choice Clas- 


8 Beacon St. 
BOSTON 























UNIVERSITY 8 Seems 


PUBLIS HING Any Information. 


COMP ANY |@)} v New York. v 


43-47 East 10th St. 
120 Summer Street, »<~— 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















The Study of English. 


Special Subjects: The Teaching of Ficti yn, Ad- 
vanced Cou’se in Fiction, Invention in Composi- 
tion, The Writing of Prose, Modern English Gram- 
mar, etc., etc. 


Send for announcement to 
MRS. H. A. DAVIDSON, 


No. 1 Sprague Place, Albany, N. Y. 
SUMMER SESSION 


Cornell University 


July 7 to August 16, 1902. 


94 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Book of Views, address 


Tue REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 


Summer Session, 
June 30--- Angust 8, 1902. 

Faculty, 50; Courses, 120 in Lettersand Science, 
Full faculty and laboratory courses in Engineering 
and Pharmacy. Eight special courses of lectures 
on education by President G. STANL&Y HALL, and 
other distinguished educators. 

single tuition fee of $15. For circulars address 
Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


The UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Summer Session. 

JUNE 25— AUGUST 8, 1902. 
Faculty of 19 Professors and 16 Instructors. 
Preparatory Courses — Undergraduate Courses — 

Graduate Courses — Teachers’ Courses. 
Full credit to matriculates of the University. 
Uniform Tuition Fee, $15.00. Expenses low. 
For information, address 
OHN R. EF FINGER, Jr., Secretary, 
1436 Hill St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


West Virginia University 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 
June 23 to August 1, 1902. 

60 courses in 20 departments, Full tuition forsix 
weeks, $10.00. Room and board, $3.50 per week, 

Delightful Summer location near Cheat River 
Canyon. 

For pamphlet write to the ReGisTRaR 

Morgantown, W. Va, 
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Established 1853 


JOHN H. DANIELS & SON 


92 Franklin St., Boston 


DIPLOMAS 


ALL KINDS 


We are the largest producers of Diplomas in 
New England. Correspondence invited. 


Colleges 
Seminaries 

FOR Academies 
Public Schools 





Steel Plate 
Copper Plate 
Lithographic 
Typographic 
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Home [The University of Chicago 

offers over 225 elementary and col- 

lege courses by correspondence 

u y in 28 of its Departments, including 

Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 

English, Mathematics, Physiography, Zoology, Physi- 

ology, Botany, etc. Instruction is personal. Univer- 

sity credit is granted for college courses successtully 

completed. ork may begin at any time. For cir- 
culars address 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, (Div. P), Chicago, Ill. 











: Educational /nstitutions. 


ewer 








COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 











NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MM A%- STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Establishe : 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Lxeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRamINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyvrn, A.M. 


State NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P, BEOKWITS. 
STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FitcusuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jouws G. Taoueson, Princina!. 























FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always sup) lied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institut s, 
Addrese WinsHir TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
& Somerset Street, Bostc p- 
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